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PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


^ ^ consider ourselves fortunate in being able to present 
this publication to the reading-world. We are sure 
that the forcible style, the convincing arguments, the 
passionate pieading. and the able survey will attract the 
attention of even those that hold different views Irom the 
author of this work, and will pause to reconsider their 
decisions after its perusal. 

Nothing is needed to introduce the reader to the subject 
-s the author himself will do it, so beautifully that, we 
do not want to stand between the reader and the author 
any longer by thrusting an introduction where none is 
required. We have just taken the reader to the gate from 
»hcre no formal permission or introdution is required. He 
lias merely to turn over this and at once be conversant with 
the author himself. 


PUBLISHER. 















Essentials of Hindutva. 


I 

We hope that the fair Maid of Verona who made the im¬ 
passioned appeal to her lover to change " A name " that was 
" nor hand, nor foot, nor arm, nor face, nor any other 
part belonging to a man ” would forgive us for this our idolat¬ 
rous attachment to it when we make bold to assert that, 
' Hindus wc arc and love to remain so 1” Wc too would, 
bad we been in the position of that good Friar, have advised 
her youthful lover to yield to the pleasing pressure of the logic 
which so fondly urged *’ What's in a name ? That which we 
rail a rose would smell as sweet by any other name!" For. 
things do matter more than their names, especially when 
sou have to choose one only of the two. or when the associ¬ 
ation between them is either new or simple; The very fact 
that a thing is indicated by a dozen names in a dozen human 
tongues disarms the suspicion that there is an invariable con¬ 
nection or natural concomitance between sound and the 
meaning it conveys. Yet. as the association of the word with 
i!«thing it signifies grows stronger and lasts long, so does the 








channel which connects the two states of consciousness t 
to allow an easy Sow of thought from one to another, till 
last it seems almost impossible to separate than. And w 
in addition to this, a number of sccondery thoughts or feel 
that are generally roused by the thing get mystically en 
with the word that signifies it, the name seems to matter 
much as the thing itself. Would the fair Apostle of the 
that so movingly questioned " What's in a name ?’’ 
liked it herself to nickname the God of her idolatry 
•• Paris " instead of “ Romeo ”? or would Ac have 
ready to swear by the moon that tipped with silver all 
fruit tree tops, that it would serve as sweet and musical 
his heart to call his “ Juliet ” by * any other name ' such 
tor example—" Rosaline*? Nay more; there are words w 
simply an idea in itself extremely complex or an ideal or 
vast and abstract generalization which seem to take, as 
were, a being unto themselves or live and grow as an 
ism would do. Such names though they be * nor hand, 
foot, nor any other part belonging to a man,' arc not 
that, precisely because they are the very soul of man. 
become the idea itself and live longer than generations 
men do. Jesus died but Christ has servived the *Ro 
Emperors and that Empire. Inscribe at the foot of one 
those beautiful paintings of ' Madona ’ the name of *Fa 
and a Spaniard would keep gazing at it as cunously t 
any other piece of art: but just restore the name of * Mad 
instead, and behold his knees would loose their stiffness 
bend, his eves their inquisitiveness and turn inwards in ad 
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ruogmtkm, and his whole being get suffused with a conscious¬ 
ness of the presence of Divine Motherhood and Love I What 
B in a name ? Ah! call Ayodhya—Houololu. or nickname 
her immortal Prince—a Pooh bal, or ask the Americans to 
change Washington into a Chengukhan, or persuade a Mobo- 
medan to call hunself a jew. and you would soon find that 
the “ open sesame " was not the only word of its type! 

To this category of nanus which have been to mankind 
mbtie source of life and inspiration belongs the word 
Huulutva, the essential nature and significance of which we 
mean to investigate into. The ideas and ideals, the systems and 
societies, the thoughts and sentiments which have centered 
round this name are so varied and rich, so powerful and so 
tubtle. so elusive and yet so vivid, that the term Huulutva 
•kfies all attempts at analysis. Forty centuries, if not more, 
had been at work to mould it as it is. Prophets and pcet^ 
buyers and lawgivers, heroes and historians, have thought, 
lived, fought and died just to have it spelled thus I For in¬ 
deed, is it not the resultant of countless actions—now 
conflicting, now commingling, now co-operating—of our whole 
lace ? Hindutva is not a word but a history. Not only the 
tpintual or religious history of our people as at times it is 
mistaken to be by being confounded with the other cognate 
urm Hinduism, but a 1115107 in full. Hinduism is only a 
<V nvative, a fraction, a port oi Hindutva. Unless it is made 
dear what is meant by the latter, the first remains uninteib 
Able and vague. Failure to distinguish between these two 
u rnis has given rise to much misunderstanding and mutual 
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suspicion between some of those sister communities 
have inherited this inestimable and common treasure ol 
Hindu civilization- What is the fundamental difference 
the meaning of these two words would be dear as our 
meat proceeds. Herr it is enough to point out that £ 
dutva is not identical with what is vaguely indicated by t 
term Hinduism. By an * ism * is generally meant a th 
or a code more or less based on spiritual or religious dogma 
system. But when we attempt to investigate into the essen 
significance of Hindu tva we do not primarily—and 
not mainly—concern ourselves with any* particular l 
or religious dogma or creed. Had not linguistic usage stood 
our way then "Hinduntss" would have certainly been a be 
word than Hinduism as a near parallel to Hindutva. Hind) 
va embraces all the departments of thought and activity 
the whole Being of our Hindu race. Therefore, to underst 
the rig" iftra,< ce of this term Hindutva. we must first 
stand the essential meaning of the word Hindu itself 
realize how it came to exercise such imperial sway over 
hearts of tmll int* over millions of mankind and won a lovi 
allegiance from the bravest and best of them. But be 
we can do that, it is imperative to point out that we are 
no means attempting a definition or even a description 
the more limited, less satisfactory and essentially 
term Hinduism. How far we can succeed or are justified 
doing that would appear as we proceed. 
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II 

Although it would be hazardous at the present stage of 
encntal research to state definitely the period when the 
foremost band of the intrepid Aryans made it their home and 
lighted their first'sacrificial fire on the hanks of the Sindhu, 
the Indus, yet certain it is that long before the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians. and Babylonians had built their magmfident civiliz¬ 
ation. the holy waters of the Indus were daily witnessing the 
had and curling columns ot the scented sacrificial smokes 
•nd the valleys resounding the chants of \ edk hymns the 
.puitual ferver that animated their souk. The adventurous 
valour that propelled their intrepid enterprixes, the sublime 
heights to which their thoughts rose—ail these bad marked 
them out as a people destined to lay the foundation of a 
great and enduring civilization. By the time they had 
definitely cut themselves aloof from their cognate and 
neighbouring people, especially the Persians, the Aryans had 
•pread out to the furthest of the seven rivers— the 
—and not only . bad they developed a sense ol nationa¬ 
lity but had already succeeded in giving it * a local habit¬ 
ation and a name r Out of their gratitude to the genial and 
triennial network of waterways that ran through the land 
bke a system of nerve-threads and wove than into a Being, 
they very naturally took to themselves the name of *TO- 

iqTji "_an epithet that was applied to the whole of Yedic 

India in the oldest records of the world—the Rigveda itselL 
Aryans or the cultivators as they essentially were, we can well 
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understand the divine love and homage they bore to these severe 
rivers presided over by * the River ‘ the Sindhu,' which f 
them were but a visible symbol of the common nationalqyj 
3 nd culture:—«rr<T: ffarin 5 *TT favfr : I 

fatffrin Tr ^frflvm : u 

The Indians in their forward march had yet to meet many! 
a river as genial and as fertilizing as these but, never i.oulre 
they forget the attachment they felt and the homage thej 
paid to the SHfags which had welded them into a nation 
and furnished the name which enabled their forefathers tn 
voice forth their sense of national and cultural unity. Down 
to this day a fag—a ffa—wherever he may happen to be! 
will gratefully remember and symbolically invoke the pr.-sencre 
of these rivers that they may refresh and purify his soul! 
tt ti-sm i 

friw-qrtfntfpr ww u un ^ fa || 

fat fag mfr »n%f^r u 

Not only had these people been known to themselves an 
" Sindhus " but wc have definite records to show that thejl 
were known to their snrrounding nations—at any rate to one 
them—by that very name—-' fTTlfag ” The syllable ft ( s ) 
Sanskrit is at times changed into ^ (A) in some of th 
Prakrit languages, both Indian and non-Indian. For 
ample the word flTR has become gfl not only in In 
Prakrits but also m the European languages too; we ha 
fHT i.e., a week, in India and * Heptarchy * in Euro; 

in Sanskrit becomes in old Hindi. 
comes ?***=?> m Persian and becomes «fgt An 



w 
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Urn we actually find that the Vedic name of our nation 
had been mentioned as thc Ave,u b y 

ih, ancient Persian people. Thus in the very dawn of histo¬ 
ry we find ourselves belonging to the nation of the ftX s 
« Hindus and this fact was well known to our learned men 
even in the Puranic period. In expounding the doctrine 
lh.it many of the tongues had been but the mere oQ- 
ihuots of the Sanskrit language the 5 *™ de ari y 

cites this fact and says —3 ^ | 6 b 

*fa?»T?nfa i fa* 1 

•ipt *n srr^ft >rnp 

pyvr^ ^ I 3* far W*** 11 

Thus knowing for certain that the Persians used to designate 
the Vedic Aryans as Hindus and knowing also the fact that 
m generally call a foreign and unknown people by the term 
by which they are known to those through whom wc come to 
know them, we can saiely conclude that most ol the remoter 
nations that flourished then must have applied the same epithet 
Hindu to our land and people as the ancient Persians did. 
Not only that, but even in the very region of the the 

thinly scattered native tribes too. must have been knowing 
the Aryans as ffas in the local dialects in accordance with 
the same linguistic law. Further on, as the Vedic Sanskrit 
began to give birth to the Indian Prakrits which became the 
spoken tongues ol the majority of the decendants of these 
very fags as well as the assimilated and the cross-born 
castes, these too might have called themselves as Hindus 
without any influence from the foreign people. 1 or. 
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the Sanskrit 9 changes into f as often in Indian Prakrits 
in the non-Indian ones. Then.fore so far as definite re 
are concerned it is indisputably dear that the first and almc 
the cradle name chosen by the Patriarches of our race to 
signate our nation and our people is or 

that almost all nations of the then known world seemed 
have known us by this very epithet Rrgs or s. 

So far wc have been treading on solid ground of recor 
facts but now we cannot refrain ourselves from making an I 
occasional excursion into the borderland of conj uctureJ 
So far we have not pinned our faith to any theory about the] 
original home of the Aryans. But if the most widely accept¬ 
ed theory of their entrance into India be relied on then a l 
natural curiosity arises as to the origin of the names by whic 
they called the new scenes of their adopted home. Did they] 
coin all those names from their own tongue ? Could they have* 
done so ? Is it not generally true that when we meet) 
a new scene or enter a new country wc call them by the very j 
names—may be m a slightly changed form so as to suit our 
vocal ability or taste—by which they arc known to the 
native people there ? Of course, at times we love to new 
scenes by names redolent with the memory of the clear old 
ones—especially when new colonies are being established in 
a virgin and but thinly populated continent. But this explan¬ 
ation could only be satisfactory when it is proved that the 
name given to the new place already existed ra the old coun¬ 
try and even then it could not be denied that the other pro¬ 
cess of calling new scenes by the names which they already 
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te.«i is more universally followed. Now we know it for 
L*;am that the region of the BHRrfs was, though very thinly, 
kfulated by scattered tribes. Some of them seem to have 
Ltd friendly towards the new-comers and it is almost certain 
many an individual ltad served the Aryans as guides 
Li introduced them to the names and nature ol tbc new 


Mnies to which the Aryans could not be but local strangers. 
Ike “ fra w t mw t qt i& i m j faw Rl: " were not all or altogether 
■trnucal to the Aryans as, at times they are mentioned as 
benevolent and good natured folks. Thus it is prob- 
•Kr* that many names given to these great rivers by the on- 
L >t l inhabitants of the soil may have been sanskritised and 
kVipted by the Aryans. Wc have numerous proofs of this 
litiin* in later assimilative expansion of those people 
% their tongues: witness the words WPtSVZI, 

(Alexandria) (Selucus) etc. If this be true 
•*>ti it is quite probable that the great Indus was known 

• fjj to the original inhabitants of our land and owing to 
••cal peculiarity of tbc Aryans it got changed into f*Hf 

• '.in they adopted it by the operation of the same rule that 

at times the Sanskritised equivalent of Thus would 
fcr the name that this land and the people that inhabited it 
bore from time so immemorial that even the Vedic name Prj 
but a later and secondary form of it. II the epithet ftrg 
trs its antiquity in the glimmering twilight of History 
the word dates its antiquity from a period so remoter 
the first that even mythology fails to penetrate to—trace 
N to its source. 
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The activities of so intrepid a people as the f^s or H 
could no longer be kept cooped or cabined within the nail 
compass of the or injab. The vast and foJ 

plains further stood out inviting the efforts of some stiJ 
and vigorous race. Tribe after tribe of the Hindus iss 
forth from the land of their Nursery and led by the 
sciousncss of a great mission and their Sacrificial Fire that ] 
symbol thereof, they soon reclaimed the vast, wasted andS 
very thinly populated lands. Forests were felled, agrict 
flourished, cities rose, kingdoms thrived,—the touch of hi 
hand changed the whole face of the wild and unkempt natu 
But while these great deeds were being achieved the A 
had developed to suit their individualistic tendencies and I 
demands of their new’ environments a polity that was 
loosely centralised. As time passed on, the distances of tt 
new' colonies increased, and different peoples of oi 
highly developed types began to be incorporated into 
culture, the different settlements began to lead a life pol 
ally very much centred in themselves. The new att 
raents formed, though they could not eflace the old 
yet grew more and more pronounced and powerful until 
ancient generalizations and names gave way to the 
Some called themselves other $T$f?s or or 

while the old generic name of the Sindlius or Hindus 
first overshadowed and then almost forgotten. Not tl 
the conception of a national and cultural unity vanis 
but it assumed other names and other forms, the politic 
most important of them being the institution of a 
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k last the great mission which the Sindhus had 
Lkrtakcn of founding a nation and a country, found and 
^^ticd its geographical limit when the Valorous Prince of 
L*lhya made a triumphant entry in Ceylon and actually 
Ciu:ht the whole land from the Himalayas to the Seas under 
sovereign sway. The day when the Horse of Victory re* 
Lrr> d to Ayodhya unchallenged and unchallcngable, the 
Lt white Umbrella of Sovereignity was unfurled over the 
L;> rial throne of Ramachandra the brave, Ramchandra the 
Lid. and a loving allegiance to him was sworn, not only by 
L princes of Aryan blood but Hanuman—Sugnva—Bibhi- 
L r „ t rt ,m the south—that day was the real birth-day of our 
Eindu people. It was truly our national day: for Aryans 
L| Anaryans knitting themselves into a people were born 
La nation.—It summed up and politically crowned the 
Lirts of all the generations that preceded it and it liandcd 
| Awn a new and common mission, a common banner, a com- 
„,.n cause which all the generations after it had consciously 
\ 0 unconsciously fought and died to defend. 

A synthetic conception gains in strength if it finds a term 
Lamprehensivc enough to give it an eloquent expression 
I those terms or were not so suitable as to ex- 

g KSS the vast synthesis that embraced the whole continent 
fcnm the Indus to the sea and aimed to weld it into a nation. 

as defined by the ancient writers was the land that lay 
hr tween the Himalaya and the Vindhya. 

it And athoughitwas best suited to the circum¬ 
stances which gave it birth, yet and therefore, it could 
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not scnc as a common name to a people that had weU 
Aryans and Non-Aryans into a common race and had ci 
their culture—empire—far beyond the bending summit 
Vindhyadri. This necessity of finding a suitable term to 
press the expansive thought of an Indian Nation was 
or less effectively met when the house of Bharat came to I 
ercise its sway over the entire world. Without ent 
into speculations as to who this Bharat was—the Vedic ] 
rat or the Jain one—or what was the exact period at wl 
he ruled, it is here enough for us to know that his name' 
been not only the accepted but the cherished epithet 
which the people of and delighted to 

their common motherland and their common cultural rmj 
Thus as the horizon opened out to the South wc find that' 
centre of gravity had very naturally sliifted from the trnf 
to the Gangetic Delta and the name or STRICT 

gave way to the politically grander expression ; 
which included in its sweep all that lay between the Hir 
layas and the Seas. This is most clearly indicated by t! 
definition of our Nation attempted at a period when tl 
vast conception must have been dawning over the minds 
our great tliinkers. We have met with no better attempt 
define our position as a people than the terse little couplet: 
the pr*T 3 *ro fcriW* 5%^ 1 frsKfi ^ 

But this new word WcFtq could not altogether supp 
our cradle name Rpjs or f^s nor could it make us for 
the love wc bore to that River of rivers—the ffnj 
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kt,,..,. breast our patriarchs and people had drunk the milk 
0 life. Our frontier provinces which bordered the course of 
MU' still dung to their andent name And 

■biiughoot the Sanskrit literature we find fagfltafts re- 
Mnised as an integral and an important part of our body 
Mitic. In the great Mahabharat war the king of RrgffWfa 
Lures prominently and is said to have been closely related 
p the Bharats. Although the limits of the Rr^<r^ shifted from 
Lur to time, yet the langauge that the people speak—did 
■wti and does even now mark them out as a people by thern- 
Llvcs—from Multan to the sea, and the name * * which 

■ bears is an emphatic reminder that all those who speak it 
*. firgs and arc entitled to be recognised as a geographical 
4 i„| political unit in the common-wealth of our Indian people. 
Although the epithet succeeded in almost over- 

ttudowing the cradle name of our nation in India, yet the 
foreign nations seem to have cared little for it and as our 
(rentier provinces continued to be known by their ancient 
Maine, so even our immediate neighbours—the Avestic 
iVrsians, the Jews, the Greeks and others chmg to our ancient 
name f?rgs or Hindus. They did not merely indicate the 
borderland of Indus by tliis term as in days gone by, but the 
whole nation into which the ancient fotjs by expansion 
and assimilation had grown. The Avcstic Persians know us 
as Hindus, the Greeks dropping the harsh accent as Indus 
*nd through the Greeks almost all Europe and later on Ame¬ 
rica as ff$s or Indians. Even Huent Sung who lived so 
long with us persists in calling us Rrgs or fijgs. Barring 
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a few examples as that of Afganisthan being called as 
«?R<T by the Parthians. very rarely indeed had the for* 
forgotten our cradle name or prefered the new one 
Down to this day the whole world knows us as” ilin 
and our land as “Rindusthan” as if in fulfilment of the wia| 
of our Vedic fathers who were first to make that choia 
But a name by its nature is determined not so much 
what one likes to call oneself but generally by what cr 
like to do. In fact a name is called into existence for 
very purpose. Self is known to itself immutably and wit] 
a name or even without a form. But when it comes in con 
or conflict with a non-self then alone it stands in need of a 
if it wants to communicate with others or if others pe 
in communicating with it It is a game that requires two 
play at. If the world insists that a teacher or a wit must 
handed down as an * ereiTO ’ or a * jjrt ^TPrr' well then 
tnspite of his liking, is very likely to be remembered as su 
If the name chosen by the world for us is not directly a 
our liking then it is yet more likely to shadow all other n 
we might tear witness * <rm \ -g ymO 'TO* \ But if 
world hits upon a word by which they would know us as 
redolent of our glory or our early low then that word a 
certain not only to shadow but to survive every other name J 
may have. This fact added to the circumstances w 
brought us first into close contact and then into a fierce con 
with the world at large, soon enabled the epithet Hindu 
assert itself once more and so vigorously as to push into 
background even the well beloved name of its 


I Although Indians were by no means cut off from the out¬ 
lie world before the rise of Buddhism and although their world 
fetivities had already assumed such dimensions as to give a 
l»t occassion to our patriotic poet law-givers to claim ‘^^ 8 - 

Lrt as far as the present argument is concerned, the inter* 
•..uonal life of India, after the rise of Buddhism, requires 
Efjy to be considered. Because it was about this time 
Chen political enterprise having exposed or exhausted all 
inabilities of expansion in our own land naturally began 
to overflow its limits to an extent unevidenced before and the 
fummunications with the outside world grew more intense and 
Lwre extensive than in the days gone by. Not only this but 
I •otsidere began to knock at our doors more impudently and 
«ven imperatively than they ever had done. In addition to 
these political developcraents the great and divine mission 
I that set in motion " the wheel of the law of Righteousness 
I made India the very heart—the very soul—of almost 
•11 the then known world. To countless millions of human 
I ^ois from Misar to Mexico, the land of the Sindhus came to be 
[ the land of their Gods and Godmen. Thousands of pilgrims 
i tiam distant shores poured into this country and thousands 
of scholars, preachers sages and saints went from this land 
I to all the then known world. But as the outside world per- 
f Msted in recognising us by our ancient name " Sindhu or 
• Hindu" both these in-coming and outgoing processes 
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helped mightily to render that epithet to be the most 
minent of our national names* The necessity o! political i 
diplomatic correspondence with various states, who 
us as Hindus or Indus, must also have, by making it 
cum bent on our people to respond to it, revived the 
this epithet first side by side with and then at times < 
instead of the name Bharatkhand. 

But if the rise of Buddhism had thus enabled this c pit 
to grow in prominence through-out the world and made I 
more and more conscious of ourselves as Hindus, then st 
to say the fall of Buddhism only carried this process fi 
than ever. 

We fear that the one telling factor that contributed to 
fall of Buddhism more than any other has escaped that 
tailed attention of scholars which it deserves. But as ** 
subject in hand does but remotely involve its treat 
here we cannot treat it here in full. All that we can 
here is to make a few’ general remarks and leave them to I 
expounded and detailed out to a more favourable occ 
if the work be not done by others better fitted to do it 
it be that philosophical differences alone could have ml 
our nation turn against Buddhism ? Not wholly:—I 
these differences had been then: all along and even flot 
side by side with each other. Can it be the general manit 
and demoralization of the Buddhistic church itself ? J 
wholly:—for, if some of the Vihars sheltered a loose, lazy 
promiscuous crowd of men and women who lived on ot 
and spent what was not theirs on disreputable persuits 
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■I yet. on the other hand the line of those spiritual giants 
■ Arhats and Bhikkuz had not altogether ended: nor had 
■^h scenes been peculiar to the Buddhistic Vihars alone 1 
mM these and many other short-comings would not have 
•m acted such fierce attention and proved fatal to Buddhistic 
te'wer in India had not the political consequences of the Bud* 
pfcwtic expansion been so disastrous to the national virility 
!«k 1 even the national existence of our race. No prelude to a 
ktot tragedy could be more dramatic in its effect in ion- 
■udowing the culminating catastrophy than that incident 
B the life of the Shakya Stnha when the news of the fate of 
Ifer Little tribal republic of the Shakyas was carried to their 
krmcr Prince when he was just laying the foundation 
ptnoe of the Buddhistic church. He had already enrolled 
flower of his clan in his Bhikku-sangha and the little 
Republic thus deprived of its bravest and best, 
an easy victim to the strong and warlike, in the very 
time of the Shakya Sinha. The news when carried to 
turn is said to have left the Enlightened unconcerned. Cento* 
fk*t rolled on: the Prince ol the Shakyas had grown into 
1 4* Prince of Princes—the Lokjit—the great conqueror of 
•ufkis. The confines of his little Shakya state expanded and 
unbraced the confines of India; and as if to give a touch of 
precision and poetical jtstice, the woeful fate that 
overtaken the tribal republic of Kapil-Vastu befell the 
>le of Bharatvarsba itself and it fell an easy prey to the 
and warlike—not like Shakyas of their own kith and 
but—the Lichis and Huns ( Of course the Enlighten 
2 










id would perhaps remain as unaffected as ever even if t 
news could ever reach him like the first- But the rest 
Hindus than could not drink with equanimity thin cup 
bitterness and political servitude at the hands of tb 
whose barbarous violence could ill be soothed by the nu 
mouthed formulas of and spiritual brothcr-bood, i 
whose steel could ill be blunted by the soft palm leaves 
rhymed charms. We do not mean to underrate—m 
less accuse—the services of the great brotherhood and 
Divine Mission. We have only to point out the conco 
tance that is too glaring to escape the attention of any « 
dent of History. We know that it could easily be pres 
against this statement that, the greatest and even powc 
Indian Kings and Emperor known, belong to the Buddl 
period Yes—but known to whom ?—to the Europeans i 

those of us who have unconsciously imbibed not only th 
thoughts but even their prejudices. There was a time wl 
every school history in India opened from tlu> Mahomed 
invasion because the average English writers of that ti 
knew next to nothing of our earlier life. Lately the gene 
knowledge of Europe has extended backwards to the rise 
Buddhism and we too are apt to look upon it as the first a 
even the most glorious epoch of our history. The fact 
it is nei t h e r . We yield to none in our love and admiral] 
and respect for the Buddha—the Dliarma—the Sang] 
They are all ours. Their glories are ours and ours th 
failures. Great was Ashoka the Devapriya, and greater w< 
the achievements of Buddhistic Bhikshus. But achie 
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toents as great if not greater and things as holy and more 
politic and statcsmanly had gone before them and indeed 
enabled them to be what they were. So, we do not think 
that the political virility or the manly nobility of our race 
forgan and ended with the Maury as alone—or was a conse¬ 
quence of their embracing Buddhism. Buddhism has con¬ 
quests to claim but they belong to a world far removed from 
[ this our matter-of-fact world—where feet of clay do not stand 
||«ig, and steel could be easily sharpened, and TWfT—thirst—is 
k»o powerful and real to be quenched by pointed streams 
| (hat flow perennially—in heavens. These must have been 
| the considerations that must have driven themselves home 
No the hearts of our patriots and thinkers when the Huns 
ted Shaks poured like vokanic torrents and burnt all that 
Mnvcd. The Indians saw that the cherished ideals of their 
wee—their thrones and their families and the very Gods they 
worshipped—trampled under foot, the lioly land of their 
flovr devastated and sacked by hordes of barbarians so inferior 
to them in language, religion, philosophy, mercy and all the 
toft and human attributes of roan and God ;—but superior to 
&rm in strength alone !—strength that summed np its creed. 
In two words—Fire and Sword! The inference was dear, 
t War also was the fact that Buddhistic logic had do argu¬ 
ment that could effeciently meet this new and terrible dual- 
Lm—this g?T. this strange bible of Fire and Steel. So the 
traders of thought and action of our race had to rekindle 
thru Sacrificial Fire to oppose the Sacrilegious One—to re-open 
Bw mines of Vcdic fields for steel—to get it sharpened an the 
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altar of srrft —"the Terrible". so that JnfTOTH —the "S 
of the Times M be appeased. Nor were their anticipai 
belied. The success of the renovated Hindu arms was 
disputed and indisputable. Vlknraaditya who drove 
foreigners from the Indian soil and Lalitaditya who 
and chastised them in their very dens from Tartary to 1ft 
goiia—were but compliments of each other. Valour 
accomplished what formulas had failed to do. 
more the people rose to the heights of greatness 
shed its lustre on all departments of life. Poetry and 
losophy, art and architecture, agriculture and comm 
thought and action felt the quickening impulse which 
sciousness of Indepcndance and strength and Victory 
can radiate. The reaction as usaul was complete even to 
fault. " Up with the Vedic Dharma t M “Back to the Vedasj 
The national cry grew louder and louder, more and more ij 
perative, because this was essentially a political necessity. 1 

Buddhism had made first and yet the greatest attempt j 
propagate a universal religion. " Go, ye Bhikkus, to ail 
ten directions of the world and preach the law of Righ 
ness V* Truly, it was a law of Righteousness—it had no ult 
end in view, no lust for land or lucre quickening its si 
and grand though its achievements were it could not 
cate the seeds of animal passions nor of political ambit* 
nor of individual aggrandisement in the minds of all men 
such an extent as to make it safe for India to change 
Sword for a Rosary. Even then, to set an example, 
India declare her will to *' take more pleasure in the 
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of peace and righteousness than tn the conquests of 
Nobly she tried : ah ! so nobly as to make hersdf ridi- 
|^hb in the eyes of Lust and Lucre :—had she not issued Ko- 
m| edicts to the effect that the very water be strained before 
M was poured out for horses and elephants to drink, so as to 
•ttblu the tiny lives in the waters to escape immediate death? 
on I had she not opened corn-throw ing centres in the midst of 
0* seas that fish be fed in her oceans, while men had not teased 
•a feed on fish in other oceans of the world, nor had the very 
fch ceased to feed cm each other ! Nobly did she try to kill 
killing bv getting killed—and at last found out that palm 
haves at times are too fragile for steel 1 As long as the 
Miole world was red in tooth and claw and the I 

national and racial distinctions so strong as to make men 
hnita), so long if India had to live at all a life whether spirit- 
mi or political according to the light of her soul, she must 
got loose the strength bom of national and racial cohesion. 

Si the leaders of thought and action grew sick of repeating 
the mumbos and umbos of Universal Brotherhood and, 
bitterly complained— 

■ % *rar gwr 

w. ft ft st ^ » 

ffSTPTTfif II (3*^ )'* And when 

barbarian hordes of the Shaks and the Huns—who 
ravaged their fair land that had in utter confidence 
herself in a Bhikkus’ dress, changed her Sword for Rosary 
had taken to the vows ol hffifcT and non-violence—were 


















expelled beyond Indus and further, and a strong nitio 
state was firmly established, then it was but natural t 
the leaders of our race should have realized what an imme 
amount of strength could be derived if but the new natw 
state was backed up by a Church as intensely national. 

Moreover every thing that is common in us with our e 
mies weakens our power of opposing them. The foe that I 
nothing in common with us is the foe likely to be most bit! 
ly resisted by us, just as a friend that has almost everyth 
in him which we a dm i r e and prize in ourselves is likely to 
the fnend we love most. The necessity of creating a bit 
sense of wrong and invoking a power of undying reststaj 
especially in India that had under the opiates of Universal! 
and Non-siokncc lost the faculty even of resisting sin a 
crime and aggression, could best be accomplished by cutting 
even the semblance of a common worship—a common Chur 
which required her to clasp the hand of those as her co- 
ligiomsU whose had been the very hand that had strangi 
her as a nation. What was the use of a universal faith tl 
instead of soothening the ferociousness and brutal egoism 
other nations only excited their lust by leaving India i 
fenceless and unsuspecting ? No; the only safe guards 
future were valour and strength that could only be bom 
a national self-consciousness. She had poured her lil 
blood for sophistry* that tried to prove otherwise l 

The reaction against the universal tendencies of Buddhi 
only grew more insistent and powerful as the attempt to 
establish the Buddhist power in India began to assume 


L*r threatening attitude. Nationalist tendencies refused to 
foter with our national independancc and accept a foreign 
kujucrer as our over-Lord. But if that foreign invader 
W;«pened to be favourably inclined towards Buddhism, then 
!• was sure to find some secret sympathisers in the Indian 
Bu VIhists all over India : even as Catholic Spain could always 
§wl some important section in Engl a n d to sympathise with 
*>, u efforts to restore a Catholic dynasty in England. Not 
«|y this but dark hints abound in our ancient records to 
*<«w that at times some foreign Buddhistic powers had 
finally invaded India with an express national and reh- 
nitn in view. We cannot treat the history of this 
pnod exhaustively here but can only point to the half sym- 
Mk and half actual description given in one of our F'uranas 
*1 the war waged on the by spirit! (the 

fern; of the Huns) and his Buddhistic allies. The record tells 
•> in a mythological strain how a big battle was fought on 
(he hanks of the river " f ft **. how the Buddhistic forces made 
China the basis of operation )* 

fcnr they were reinforced by contingents from many Bud- 
rflu.Uc nations: |tlnWl?Wl tRJWW I 

«g*fwn:|f and bow after a tough fight the 
butldl lists lost it and paid heavily for then defeat. They 
h 4 d formally to renounce all ulterior national aims against 
India and give a pledge that they would never again enter India 
with any political «*nd in view. The Buddhists as individuals 
lud nothing to fear from India—the land of toleration—but 
they shook! give up all dreams of endangering the national 

















life of India and her indepcndance •• to get identified with Buddhism. When the nation grew 

3TTU f^rqi BTR^ST ? lartfa gnffi t q n (ufaeggrpn gfirenriplJltonsily selfconscious as an organism would do and was in 

And thus we find that institutions that were the [ecul^^pKt conflict with the non-self, it instinctively turned to 
marks of our nation were revived:—the line ol division and mark well the position it occo- 
wluch could not be wiped away even under the Buddhisti^LpRl so as to make it clear to themselves where they exactly 
sway, grew in popularity to such an extent that kings «*l and to the world h$w they were unmistakcbly a people 

emperors felt it a distinction to be called " themselves—not only a racial and a national but even 

(^l fltwsrei ^’5TC]B|jrographical and political unit. On the southern side of 

Reaction in favour of this institution grew so strong that ot^^L* country the natural and stratagic limits were already 
nationality was almost getting identified with it Witne^^^Mrhod. sanctioned and sanctified. The frame-work of the 
the definition that tries to draw a line of demarcation tje^Hbep and boundless seas in which our southern peninsula is 
ween us and foreigners ‘ Htoi is almost poetical in its grace and perfection. The 

^ ^WT: WU|.” From this it was but a l * t y *' had pleased the eves of generations of our 

natural step to prohibit oui people from visiting shores w hidBjprt-. and patriots. But on the nortli western sides of our 
were uncongenial—in some cases fiercely hostile—to siK^^Ltion the commingling of races was growing rather too un¬ 
peculiar institutions as these and where our people could noj tarnnonious to he healthy and our frontiers too shifty to be 
be expected to receive the protection that would enable tfljdr Therefore it would have been a matter of surprise if 
keep up the spirit arid letter of our faith. Reckless as thifl tfer intense spirit of self-assertion that had lound so Ixinigh 
reaction was. it was perfectly intelligible when viewed afl jw> asylum under the patronage of the flflW of Ujjain 
politically; for, do we not frequently meet with patriot^Kjfcwl not made our patriots turn to this pressing necessity of 
thinkers even now in our land who would stand lor laws r>r<fl drawing a frontier line lor as that would be as vivid as cf- 
hibiting our men from emigrating to nations where they aifl tnrtive. And what could that line be but the vivacious vet 
sure to be subjected to national disabilities and dishonouiwl powerful stream—the River of rivers—the ** ’? The day 

Thus it was pohtical and national necessity that was af : to which the patriarchs ol our race had crossed that stream 
once the cause and the effect of the decline of Buddhism iJ they teased to belong to the people they had definitely left 
India. Buddhism had its geographical centre of gravity nol behind and laid the foundation of a new nation were re- 
where. So it was an imperative need to restore at lcasfl bum into a new people that, under the quieting star of new 
the national centre_of t gravity that India had lost in attemptk] h.ipr and new mission, were destined by assimilation and by 
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expansion to grow into a race and a new polity that and achievements, can never be so eflective and penna- 

onlv be most fittingly and feelingly described as fag orf^Epi a source of ever .rising consciousness of gratitude and 
Nor was this attempt to identify our frontier line with tj « a name that.' besides being reminiscent of such 
river Indus an innovation. In fact it was but the nat«^^B«>nal achievements and beloved personal touches, ts in 
consequence of the great war-cry of the national revivaj^^Mitioo to it associated with some great beneficient and 
" Back to to Vedas." The Vedic State based on and tja^^BRmial natural phenomena. The emperor Bharat is gone 
up by the Vedic Church must be designated by the Vc4^BlC«w also many an emperor as great I—but the fag goes 
name, and—so far as it was then possible—identified with til* fur ever: for ever inspiring and fertilising our sense ot 
Vedic lines. And this process of events which the very ge^b'Btude .vivifying our sense of pnde. renovating the ancient 
ral trend of history should have enabled us to antidj^^CiorMS of our race.—a seminal keeping watch over the desti- 
seems to have actually gone through. For one of our pit ^L of our people. It is the vital spinal cord that connects 
otic jrmrs assures us that grr feg l g* , the grandson remotest past to the remotest future. The name that 

the great fawn**?, after having defeated the second J£*c»tes and identifies our nation with a rivet like that, 
tempt of foreigners to rush in and expelled them beyond nature on our side and bases our national life on a 

Indus, issued a Royal Decree to the effect that thenccfot^Ewxhition that ». so far as human calculations are concern- 
tbe Indus should constitute the line of demarcation t- rwe^^El as lasting as eternity. All these considerations roust 
India and other non-Indian nations: ffu 11 fired the imaginations of the then leaders of thought 

*refa: I fo r rM s?f$T || ftngf WVH. : action and made them restore the ancient Vedic name 

I ^TRT9Tti ropr??! II ^2 |4 our land and nation fafWH—the I 

I mmpTt %jt jpngr 7^1 The epithet fagWH besides being Vedic had also a cunous 

W 11 ^rrfraq | |.|rmtagc which could ouly be called lucky and yet is too 

f<t %sr II ( WfkQjgiW, HfrT*rn qg s{. ^ ). ^^Eb»tantial to be ignored. The word fag in not 

The most ancient of the names of our country of whi^Hv mean the Indus but also the sea “ 
we have a record is SHfag or fag. Even is anB (*kich girdles southern peninsula—so that this one word fag 

must necessarily be a latter designation, besides tehSMuts out almost all the frontiers of our land at a single 
personal in its appeal. The glories of a person however niag^Liuke. Even if we do not accept the tradition that the river 
ficicnt, loose their glamour as time passes on. The r.uml nrpn ** only a branch of the fag which falls in two fiow- 
that recommends itself by appealing to such personal gl^l streams on the eastern and western slopes of the Hinls 
















yas and thus constitutes both our eastern as well as m 
frontiers, still it is indisputably true that it circuniscril 
northern and western extremities in its sweep and so j 
epithet Rig^TPT calls up the image of our whole Mot 
—the land that lies between fag and fag—from the U 
to the Seas. 

But it must not be supposed that the epithet Rig re 
mended itself to our patriots only because it was 
graphically best fitted. For, we find it emphatically 
that the concept expressed by this word was national and 
merely geographical, fagFTH was not merely a pie 
land but it was a tij —3 nation which was ideally if 
always actually a state ( rifr: ttyi) It also clearly foil 
that the culture that flourished in fagWR and the cit _ 
thcre-of were Rigs even as they had been in the Vc 
days. fagPTTH was the " " as distil w 

cd from the land of the foreigners. Howevi 

must be clearly pointed out that the definition is not 
on any theological hair splitting or religious fanaticism, 
word is expressly stated in the very verses to 
those who had been incorporated as parts integral in 
nation and people that flourished on this our side of 
Indus whether or wqrfi**. ffrgpr or TCIH. and 01 

and claimed to have inherited a common cult 
common blood, common country and common polity; wl 
also by the very fact of its being put in opposition! 
RHJWr meant foreigners nationally and r aciall y and 
necessarily religiously. 
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I his Royal Decree was as all Royal Decrees in had 

Bprmlly been, the mere executive outcome of a strong and 
nlar movement. For, the custom of looking upon 
|» • veritable Indian land's end as the very word 
gtuftes, could not have been originated and observed so 
Morally and so long, had it not been inspired by and 
■paling to our national imagination. This custom that is 
H tenaciously and reverently observed by millions of our 
IjJc, premiers and peasants alike, is a good proof that 
corroborates the fact that some such royal edict 
1 Honing the identification of our frontiers with the ancient 
and associating the name of our land and nation with 
»< fa gtHM had actually been issued ; and that the highest 
jus sanctification consecrating this royal sanction and 
will must have enabled this attempt to restore the 
lie name of our country to triumph in the end. Of course 
arics had yet to pass and momentous events to happen 
diape and mould the destinies of these words fag and 
till they came to be as powerfully influential as to 
•lour the thought of our whole nation and be the cherished 
Mission of our race. But after all they have done it and 
Lday we find that while thousands would not know what 
I niq.i or exactly means yet the very man in the 

[itrrvt will understand and recognize the names and 

tpura as his very own* 


•TV verses from nfqVif^f fUT Quoted above seem to be quite trust- 
[•nv thy so tax as their general purport i& concerned : firstly, because 
Ly record a general tradition that, unlike dates or individual succes- 
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But before we proceed to state what further de* 
the history of this epithet had to undergo we feel it incuiri 
to render an apology to ourselves. We have 1 
writing this section wounded our own feelings. So we 
ten to add that the few harsh words we had to say if 
plaining the political necessity that led to the rejectio 
Buddhism in India should not be understood to iraanl 
we have not a very high opinion of that Church as a wh 
No. no! I am as humble an admirer and an adorer of 
great and holy —the holiest the world has ever Scan¬ 

sions. can easily be remembered lon^eT. Secondly, in dependanti; 
that, the general trend of oar history as shown points to some 1 
state ul affcur*- Thirdly, it ts not necessary here for oar argmfl 
to be very precise either about the date of thi* Decree or even 
king by whom it was issued ; and fourthly, the anther docs not f 
to have been writing about things only half-harardly or to whicl 
h entirely a stranger. For the family table that he give* of 
House of Vtltramaditya is again given in other part of the work 
the two agree closely with each other. The writer who knows erf 
tails about the House is likely to know the SaJunt facts of the 
distinguished king that belonged to it. 

Aiter all. the mam resources of nur history had been and 
ever be crar national traditions remembered or recorded in our as 
Paninas, Epics and Literature. Their detaib may be cholic 
their dates determined and rejected, but on account of d here pa 
here or miraculous coloring there which are in fact commi 
all undent records of mankind we cannot dismiss them 
gethcr; especially where the facts recorded have not an imposdh 
unnatiral element in them or when they do not contradict c' 
otherwise proved to be indisputably true. The habit of doul 
every thing in the Pur an as till it has been corroborated by I 
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H of its initiated worshipper. VVc arc not initiated, not 
satse the *Df is not worthy of us but because we are not 
ftfihy of stepping on the footsteps of the Temple—that has 
\ longer because it rested on ideas than many a great 
o that rested on rocks. The consciousness that the 
great and the most successful attempt to wean man of the 
Iff inherent in him was conceived, launched and carried on 
c entury to century by a galaxv of great teachers—Arhats 
»l Bhikkus who were born in India, who were bred in India 

Igu evidence b absurd. The sounder process would be to depend 
Kit works especially where general traditions and events ore con¬ 
st! till they are found to be unreliable in the light of any more 
fitly and less ambiguous evidence and not simply on account of 
I ury imaginings of some one to whom it does not seem probable*! 
r the case of this itself : because it contains some 

unities and even absurdities— and is Plutarch free from them ? 
we to reject the personality o! Alexander himself because of the 
natural touches given to the story of his birth ? VVoiikl it bo 
able to doubt, say. the following verse g?T: <7T*WT- 

iJrTJH l TOT5W ?l ,n l“ rt we owe a 

t of gratitude to these Puranas and Epics for having preserved 
| indent and venerable records of our people through revolutions 
l had effaced the very traces of whole nations and whole dviliz- 
else where in the world. Far. after ail these records of oar 
► ~nt and patriotic yiuji and $fafT*Ts axe at any rate more faith- 
marc accurate and more reliable than the modern up- to-date 
i ypjy s that have such convincing discoveries to their credit as 
a* which assures us that fm i q q «ngs of the foundation of fa¬ 
ct the other which o»csts that J7I7TR—t^ e Buddha was 
sly the sun or the dawn personified !! 
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and who ownm*d Indians the land of their worship-fills usm 
loflitngi too deep lor words. And if these be oar feelings tqff 
then what shall we say about its great Foun 
Buddha—the Enlightened ? I, the humblest of the h 
mankind can dare to approach thee. Ohfl*n*RT ! with nod 
offerings but my utter humility and my utter emp! 
Although I loci that 1 fail to catch the purport of thy m 
yet I know that it must be so. Because while thy words 
gathered from the lips of Gods, mine cars and my u 
standings arc trained to the accents and the din of this 
of-fact world. Perhaps it was too soon for thee to so 
march and unfurl thy banner while the world was too 
and the day but just risen! It fails to keep pace with thee] 
its sight gets dazzled and dimmed to keep the radiance 
thy banner in full view. As long as the law? 
evolution that lays down the iron command #< 

\ sTrnut it ( 

is too persistent and dangerously imminent to be catag 
denied by the law of righteousness whose mottoes shine 
liantly and beautifully—but as the stars in the he 
do,—so long the banner of Nationality will refuse to 
placed by that of Universality and yet, that very na 
banner hollowed as it is by the worship of gods and g 
of our race, would have been poorer if it could not h 
counted the under its fold. But as it is, thou 

ours as truly as Shri Ram or Shri Krishna or Shri M 
had been and as thy words were but the echoes of ye 
of our national soul, thy visions the dreams of our race. 


be i 


3;> 


If ever the law of Righteousness rules triumphant on 
Mb •or human plane, then thou wilt find that the land that 
thee, and the people that nursed thee, will have 
■kt i United most to bring about that consumation, if in- 
■pf Ou fact of having contributed thee has not proved that 
already!! 
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So far wr have depended upon records in tracing i 

growth of the word and we have left the thread 
inquiry at the point where the flowing concept of an fl 
nation was found to be better expressed by the word 
than by any other existing words. It was precisely to 
fute any parochial and narrow minded significance 
might, as in the case of WWW be attached to this 
that the definition of the word was rid of any! 

sociation with a particular institution or party-cxdJ 
suggestion. For example wrfrf was according 
an authority H t * 

gMj » This solution, though legit 

could not be lasting. An institution is meant for the 
not the society or its ideal for an institution. The 

may disappear when it had served its end or c* 
to serve it. but will that make our land a &&S 73 a la 
foreigners ? The the tntf99Pn5i the ISRTS, 

many others do not recogtme the and yet j 

they foreigners ? God forbid ! They are ours by bk 
race, by country, by God. “ 3 HTC'T srm JTIrift «ni tff 
is a definition ten times better because truer than that! 
Hindus are all one and a nation, because chiefly of our 

mon blood—“ *ntdl 

At this period of our history—the nse as well as the I 
of Buddhism were accompanied by a remarkable spread i 
prowth of the vernaculars of India and was fast 
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■p* up tn the impenetrable fortresses of classical convex- 
^■Mlity to such an extent that new ideas and new names had 
■ h< ^anskritised before they could be incorporated in any 
^wptable work. Naturally the every day life and the ever 
^paging phases of national and social activities gradually 
Bkfht expression through the spoken JT?ST which thus 
^Bkw better fitted to convey the living and throbbing thoughts 
ft*' people in all their frt-shness and vigour and precision, 
^kequently although the words Rrj and f*npTR are at 
found in Sanskrit works, yet the Sanskrit writers gene* 
prefered the word tdffl as being more in consonance 
Hft the < stablrsbed cannons of elegance. While on the 
hand the vernaculars stuck almost exclusively to the 
Hp’ popular and living name of our land «ij?fR [S ft yw R j, 
ad oi the ancient and well-beloved names an 7 ?T or sfRTW. 
V* need not repeat here how in gets at time* 

Ranged into g in Indian as well as non-Indian 5Tfrns So we 
the living vernacular literature of India lull 
P r iffence to or fgjs. Although the 

b i<igc must ever remain the cherished and sacred posses* 

t o< our race, contributing most powerfully to the funda- 
lal unity of our people and enriching our life, ennobling 
aspirations and purifying the fountains of our being, 
the honour of being the living spoken national tongue of 
I m people is already won by that SflfTT, which, being one 
m the eldest daughters oi is moot fittingly called 

mft or — the language of the national and cultural 

iMccndants of the ancient f%^s ox l^js. w 




























p*f—€xc*fUnu the language of or ffPJWT^ Tb 

tempt to raise Hindi to the pedestal of our national tong 
neither new nor forced. Centuries before the advrti 
British ruk in India we find it recorded in our annak 
this was the medium of expression throughout India, 
sadhu or merchant starting from Rameshwanun and 
ceeduig to Hand wax. could make himself understood i 
parts of India through this tongue, Sanskrit might 
introduced him to the circles of Pandits and Princes 
Hindustani was a safe and sure passport to the <<**I*H 
well as to the bazaars. A Nanak. a Chaitanya, a Ran 
could and did travel up ^nd down the country as fmJ; 
they would have done in their own provinces teaching 
preaching in this tongue. As the growth and devcloptncn 
thrv our genuine national tongue was parallel to and ak 
suu'iltancous with the revival and popularization of 
in i'.’iit names Rrirww or Rnjs. or fljWM or Hfs it 
bat a matter of course tlut that language being 
common possesion of the whole nation should be a 
or 

Alter expulsion of Huns and the Shahs the valour of 
arms left in an undistubred possession of indepi 

eace for centuries on centuries to come and enabled 
once more to be the land where peace and plenty reigned, 
blessings of freedom and independance were shared by the | 
ces and peasants alike. The patriotic authors go in rapture i 
the greatness and the happiness that marked this long eba 
of our history extending over nearly a thousand years or 
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< or* fbrrr kr. ** ftWr w » hg frin 

•1 B" ( •tftvrjr^T ). From faf* (Ceylon) to 

► the Rajputs—a single family of princess—ruled, often 

* .ted closely by mamages and more closely by the tracl»- 
» of chivalry and culture handed down by a common 
fetation and a common law: The whole life of the 

was being brought into a harmony as rich as divine, 
•V growth of a national langauge was but an outward 
i^mon of this inward unity of our national life, 
feit as it often happens in history this very undisturbed 
►*. ment of peace and plenty lulled our Rnjr*TR\ in a some 
fcisr security and bred a habit of living in the land of 
Inn. At last, she was rudely awakened on the day 
rt Mohamad of Gazaiu crossed the Indus, the frontier line 
and invaded her. That day the conflict of We 
I drath began. Nothing makes Self conscious of itself so 
Mi as the conflict with the mm-Sdf. Nothing can weld 
Hmto a nation and nations into a state as the pressure 

• oramon foe. Hatred separates as well as unites. Never 
I ftnjWR a better chance and a more powerful stimulus 
|r hcTarlf forged into an indivisible whole as on that dire 

when the great Iconoclast crossed the Indus. The 
fcanudans had crossed that stream even under Kasim but 
*m> a wound only skin-deep, for the heart of our people 
l not hurt and was not even aimed at. The contest began 
ft;m earnestness with Mohmad and ended—shall wr 
) with AbdaDi ? From year to year, decade to decade, 
itury to emtury, the contest continued. Arabia ceased 
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to be what Arabia was; Iran annihilated; Egypt, Sjl 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan. Tartary, — from Granada to GaJ| 
nations and civilizations fell in heaps before the s*ot| 
Islam—of Peace !! But here for the first time the sword ( 
creeled in striking but not in lolling. It grew blunter tj 
time it struck, each time it cut deep but as it was lifted i 
to strike again the wound stood healed. Vitality of 
victim proved stronger than the vitality of the victor. I 
contrast was not only grim but it was monstrously uneq 
It was not a race, a nation or a people India had to stru| 
with. It was nearly all Asia, quickly to be followed! 
nearly all Europe. The Arabs had entered Sindh and sin 
handed they could do little else. They soon failed to del 
their own independence in their homeland and as a pel 
we hear nothing further about them. But here India a! 
had to face Arabs, Persians, Pathans, Baluchis. Tad 
Turks, Moguls—a veritable human Sahara whirling and coi n 
ing up bodily in a furious world storm I Religion is a mig 
motive force. So is Rapine. But where Religion is goa 
an by Rapine and Rapine serves as a hand-maid to Relig 
the propelling force that is generated by these togethe 
only equalled by the profoundly of human misery and 
v as tat ion they leave behind them in their march, lira 
and Hell making a common cause-such were the forces, o 
wheinungiy furious, that took India by surpirsc the day 
Mohmad crossed the Indus and invaded her. Day after 
decade after decade, centuries after centuries, the ghastly 
flirt continued and India single-handed kept the fight mo 


4 nulltarily. The moral victory was won when Akbar came 
iV throne and Darashnkoh was born. The frantic efforts 
i inn pih to retrieve their fortunes lost in the moral 
i»t «»aly hastened the loss of the military fortunes in the 
*\U field as well. At last Bhau. as if symbolically, ham- 
the ceding of the Imperial Seat of the Moguls to pieces, 

» day ol Panipat rose, the Hindus lost the battle—and won 
* «ar. Never again had an Agfan dared to penetrate to 
■flu. While the triumphant Hindu banner that our Mara- 
m bad carried to the Atak was taken up by our Sikhs and 
med across Indus to the banks of the Kabul 
U this prolonged furious conflict our people became in- 
nkrly conscious of ourselves as Hindus and were welded 
ta a nation to an extent un-known in our history'. It must 
,i be forgotten that we have all along referred to the pro- 
kv»v of the Hindu movement as a whole and not to that of 
mtf particular creed or religious section thereof—of fgjcg and 
Hinduism only. Sanatamsts. Satnamis, Sikhs. Aryas, 
liurvas, Marathas and Madrasis, Brahmins and Pandia- 
L, ^ fullered as Hindus and triumphed as Hindus. Both 
and foes contributed equally to enable the words 
Unwin and Hind us til an to supercede all other designations of 
wi land and our people. and trTOTJTW, and JTT*- 

Ifi none could give so eloquent an expression to the main 
Mitical and cultural point at issue as the word Hindusthan 
,4,.,1,1 do. All those on this side ol Indus who claimed the 
kad from to pPJ, from Indus to the seas, as the land of 
ttvir birth, felt that they were directly mentioned by that 
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one single expression The enemies hated 

Hindus and the whole family of peoples and races, of 
and creeds, that flourished from to was so 
individualised into a single Being. We cannot help dro| 
the remark that no one has up to this time taken the 
held of Hindu activities from AJD. 1300 to AD. 1800 into 
from this point of view mastering the details of the various 
parallel, now cordated. movements from Kashin ere to C 
and from Sindh to Bengal, and yet rising higher above ti 
all to visualise the whole scene in its proportion as an i 
whole. For, it was the one great issue to defend the ho 
and independanr? of Hindusthan and maintain t In¬ 
anity and civic life of and not Hinduism alone,-but 

that was being fought out on the hundred 
of battle as well as on the floor of the chambers of dipt 
Hus one word ran like a vital spinal cord th 

our whole body politic and made the Nayars of Malabar 
over the sufferings oi the Brahmins of Kashmiri* 
bards bewailed the fall of Hindus, our seers roused the 
ings of Hindus, our heroes faught the battles of Hindus, 
saints blessed the efforts of Hindus, our statesmen mo 
the fate of Hindus, our mothers wept over the wounds 
gloried over the triumphs of Hindus. 

It would require a volume if we were to suhstant 
these remarks by quoting all the words and writings of 
forefathers that bear on thr point But the argument 
hand does not allow ns to be drawn aside even by so all 
a task as that . Consequently we must content ourselves 
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■bating a few eloquent lines either from the lips or the pen of 
Lm of the foremost representatives of our Hindu race, 
ft Of all the works written in the Hindi language, old and new, 

I ft* great epic “ urfriPT rmr M by Chand Bardai is, so far 
Igi present researches go, admittedly the most ancient and 
ktbontative one. There is only one solitary verse which 
■)w*n<> to be an earlier composition. But luckily and strange* 
[ft enough this very first composition in our Northern Verna- 
[fiUr Literature refers to the word Hindus than in terms full 
M pride and patriotic fervour. The poet 3 R. father of 
4 fff{T 7 . addresses the Raja of the father of yx^rrw.:— 

wen ziz irlpre, dwwwra 

stzH *nr <r<rrn?. «r*n ifc* 

*mff yr OTxpjyr, W *A 

\ who may justly be called wrfccft of Hindi 

I literature, uses the words fj’f. fi^M, so often and so 
I naturally as to leave no doubt of their being quite cominonand 
Mccrpt^d terms as far back as the eleventh century, when tint 
tfahomadana had not secured any permanent footing cvrn in 
btmjab and therefore could not have influenced the mde- 
I p orient and proud Rajputs to adopt a degrading nickname 
Invented by their foes, and make it their national and proud 
I appclation. Describing bow crgrgtf * taken prisoner by the 
Hindus, was let go by the noble on condition 

that he would not again attack the M Hindis/* kft says— 
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“ rifa uttV sm wry wj ru^l. 

3 * fro ur*f g^ g*^ uffc fgwr 
fau tor foim mr>$ am guRg 
**fe f^TTC RTf unhr atrah ww i -n ** 

( £ *ra* u. % ) 

But was not a man to be won over by il 

chivalry. Again and again he sallies forth and fierce 
ensues to the boundless joy of that divine cynic toU:- 
“ «U fgJTO *>T £*T fff *THUT TO 
WTOU WfaRR TOT «7U 3g eIV? ” 
and again. “ y fgj ifr*, a* wn mt, 

g% urak ug yur*. 
tin at last fgr ^9 erur* ir*u. 

*N uif* jc urroi! " 

But in spite of his efforts to crush the Hindus, »!g! 4 {l 4 
the day and the tnumphant news sent Delhi mad with; 
that <fjs>pmu had once more taken g ig g^ R a prisoner, 
populace greeted their king o afit ra:— 

“ WR UR UJUR UT 1 
WTW UR ffTRR II 
F? 1 

«R|| ” 

Further pledges solemnly entered by the man who 
broken his former pledges as solemnly given, suet 
securing the release of the Shall once more, and once 
but now for the last time, did he invade Hindusthan -*>nd 
fell swoop was almost at the gate of Delhi. The council] 
wax is bumt-dly summoned by the ‘ffc^qfrr” oiqTtfW, 
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I as.lknge is sent by Sfrutfu, the UTOs and TOR* are *- 
W hen UTgTTR tells the Moharoedan messenger to re- 
Shah of the dust he had licked and adds— 

« fawrn s?!TO TO U?t I 4* Hj TOUR, n ■' 

I Hit* fatal day drew near and both the sides knew it was a 
Itfftparatc game almost on the eve of the delet¬ 

ion of gsJTTC, approaches the Goddess TUT and opens hi* 
I pr«yer. so pathetic and so patriotic thus— 
grit fgj<|»R CSfR 
wtf UR UTUU* ?i«fR 
TOR uuR 5 WTTOTRI 
qt TOTjUT TOPfT ” 

After having narrated the fateful results of the battle and 
Ln»«iuent plot that enabled ‘pfal* to strike gTCTfC* dead, 
Eb> poem ends with paying a last touching tribute to the 
&Jkn Hindu Emperror— 

“ ur ^ sfaiR, Fto r**i TOifnr 

UR STrUTTU, AITOfW 

UR ufilTR, ** grUfR * TOO 

flfggR«, w'auiH *re u«fr ” 

I It is remarkable that although the word appears 

I ettrn in the TOT in the sense of UfTVTTO yet it seldom, il 
I ever, «s used in the sense of UTRTt What we find in this 
loarti^t of our northern vernacular composition holds goods 
I |n the latter development of our vernacular literature down 
I to the day of the great Hindu Revival and tbr war of Hindu 
I Liberation. TOUR the high priest and prophet of that move- 
I meat, in one of his mystical and proptietic utterances sings 
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ol the vision lie bad seen and triumphantly but than 
asserts that ranch ol what he had seen in his vision 
ready come to be true:— 

1 trtfr, ft ft 

heft, n ^ u 

vrlt, nj^wriR 

W*HKRT STT5tT, II * || 

w*n*r rust , sasg fSTW^n 

ftf’Ptr erR^ngMV |i \ n 
•v^r w, Tmsrunnrmft 

*mnr trif^ea ifsi, efR^wj^Cr u * n 
jrrnr r t&?9 tfipr wr^r 
*fiftreft Rtftrfr at, u *-. n 

*ra*r rft, ^"5 <n%ft ** 

gi srfta ft «t, arR^ta^ift n t u 

st* *ttfw trmfr, ^--nnfcrr *r ?* n 

^ '“ RT^npeft II w li 

**TCH fe%H vit. artt ?R5i 
n«r «ftr ?ur Hr^rr. n < n 

I Id utter darkness I dreamt: behold dreams are realised ! Hi 
than is op, has come by her own, and those that hated tier 
«nned against God are pot down with a strong hand I Verily it is 
holy land and happy ’ For. God has made her casse his own 
Aorangcabe is down I The dethroned are enthroned and the rnthr 
« dethroned ! Actions speak better than words' Verily fge 
» a holy land and happy ; Som that tpr » backed up by fj 
Right by Might, the waters ol Hind, no longer defiled, cun en 
«s once more to perform our ablutions and austerities I.--t c^ rt 
what may: Rama has made this land holy and happy I 
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the Hindu poet who was one ol the most ptv jj e 
at of our national bards that went up and down the coui«^_ 
| and roused to action and achievement in those 

Us of the war of Hindu liberation, challenged — 

i " wr* rp^r «fr qt tm ft* tor tor* i 
»pq wt q<vi^ fir 3ft 3*1 «rt to ft*R% »• 
«ftft qfa R*rra sum firf tr% i 
*&€ q Ml* «fRR «RR*ftt V?R* |i 

• a • • • 

Again at another plact: «1*t saj-s— 

M srurw n'rft jnrt*fr? n*i*nR ft 
Rzm? tnwq g TT^grc i 

qr*TT5 *irof fftpt’i «n?Rrnr ftif 'll'?. 

<TirT*nr *frftr firstrift ftfxft ” 

" ^rafr% *r **ift wrft 

gift *R qfa P.\ 

qfft *nft *r*i fro *T*ft 

sqq dniH 3rorft*r 

jpjf jpnj feifpnft ft*? sfftgift 

*IPR fiRlR TO*lft*f 

I,| *■ Thou art so bu«*y in winning easy victories over the poor Hind a 
wL% and beggars there l—Why dost thou fight so shy to face the 
m^\\l\ himself ? Thou hast lost fort after fort in the fair field here : 
•*< is perhaps why thou art distinguishing thyself by pulling down un- 
■Nlmg convents, churches, and chapels there I Art thou not ashamed 
tall thyself gfpjWrfTC—conquerer of the world , when thyself 
Bilast vanquished by the liiMu Emperor Shivaji > 
























M %21% TOR tffcT 

toPt ««rii 3' tuiiftf n ” 

Speaking of things that Shivaji achieved *rcp* says— 
cr^fr fijrgTTO f<*ro Tirol, 

t*ji% «Jlr jrm tttot, ** fofr 5ft Jl 
trert nnfcfr tratnjft tt*t riTOqft, 
vrrm nt*t trrol uror to ynTtt 
*ppt g«t«nfr% it tTTfjTO.’l, 

tSITTrl *«lfst TO gft ft 

nrff% s^f few* *?tot afl, Ml*« 
gtfift, frore' rifa efcft. ti 

It was ui this light that achievements of Shivaji and 
compatriots were viewed by his race through out Hi 
than. ‘♦pR though not a lUTST, f* ; lt as much prot 
the victorious march of the Maratha warriors from SI 
to Bajiran ( vide gw«tTt^l) as they themselves did. 
was a Hindu of Hindus and till the last day of his life he k« 
on singing his stirring songs, emphasizing the national 
Pan—Hindu aspect of the movement and impressing it on ■ 
minds of its great leaders. Amongst these 
brave Bundela king, was his second favourite:— 

“ fro* sn*“ Tnf*. tot", *k?* ww to 

'Erit 

gro *m < r a*wfa<u s^HTet tNT www 

*5% 3Te? 

Nor was this tribute paid to«TOTRT undeserved. 939TM 1 


1 vrmtf. ^ pntw. } ww * && \ *ttot S to 


p*> hke fTOT*t, TTWfaf. «p7UftgT$f-the “5TW fgTOTTO3”. He 
■*'<< upon himself as the champion of " Says9TOT®:- 

ffrl gr* 5 niir i faror to to? wrir n 

toto sr wsttot ftrn i %gft ^ tot it 

•TO 5TfT TOTTOT TO I TO % fif^T *fT 7T <li l| 

totot tftrofft tow i to faro s^Ttr n 
to rmjjT tfrr fro arift | i^e «r fro ftra xrr* n 
to mu fonrrnr froifT i w «rre% Rm% ii 
«tts «tnr?n^T gs i tjtpt srro tot & ®rt i| 

I After the historical visit paid by 9TOTT3 to fewrzft the 
■kit Bundela leader, greatly encouraged by the latter 
r 8* ^1 t%ror* i *r?r vrrofr gfzm «fl trim rrw n "—met 
fcmft? who was a powerful Rajput chief in Bundelkhand. 
W th« conversation that followed STRICT draws a moving 
■"lure of the political situation of the country— 

" 'TTTOTg fSTn ST*, fgJTO TO*T1 

5W ^ft ^TTOTO'r. ft? 5 tot trrg 

TO ^ TORT TTOl TORT, TO^ TT*?r g?* fgTORT. 

cW< il frit gTOTOTT ?RT, TO TT% ffg*TO TOT 

to to g*r wfe $rofl, m fair to <rnfr '* 

! fTOftf, the old Raja saying thus offered his sword and 
hut to 9TOP9 and blessed him and his mission:— 

TO 5tlT% TOUT? I fro ’Tt'T f%TOR TOTf 

fnsr *ntR< trw i 'fR cm vrrorer 
ftfrow «rn toe tori i grf<r f^^rtrH gHft ftrot 
I_ ( wnrem ) ) 

t (^) i^HUnr ^ **“torial work that describe* the events of W%— 
tin's reign, «i§ compoeed under his direct orders by grere fa. 
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the Great Goru who not only championed 
caiise of this War of Hindu Liberation in Punjab but 
down his life for it. is reported to have advised the Br 
of Kashmerv who. oppressed and threatened with 
death", solicited his help 
1 Jtp fttg ffrn 
I* pm rf? *r*r vthttt irfr 
$ %wfTT/ **rry m «imr g* «fr 
Pt*rrrir *jt far *?w|r ** \ »rft 

() 

And when he was challenged by the foes of the race and 
legion he boldly answered :— 

* “ for n s* >/i fPiwsT^r i farrpr rift 

Ttir jpr^fr ffnrel ferij ” 

($4swv) 

His illustrious son 515 at once the poet, the 

ph«*t. and the wamor of our Hindu race and our Hindu 
ture exclaims in a moment of inspiratfou— 

} M ^ ffraw <hf *rri 

u Oh Brahmin* ! Listen. You go^and tell tk« Tnrfc« (y^ 
<Una) without fear " there ts a great Hindu leader of ours. with I 
of follower?* Hn name is Tcj Bahadur—Upliiter and Awake 
mankind.—First make him embrace Main and then «« will all i 


*. “ Hearing them, the Gore Teg Bahadur, the hero and the < 
on ol m ule reply ** How can 1 disgrace tho Hindu Dh 

—* w> dear to my heart! m 

I - May this Khaka Panth Hoorah everywhere (so that) long magi 
Hinds Dharro live and all fahehood vantih 11 
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toh mw it 

( 6rnnr *TZ% by 3* ) 

I * 1 chronicler of Shivaji in the old work ^ ' 

mtr- '■fznrtiw *Rt?T vra 3r vnro f|j. jft kv 

m».T?r %5*F. qtyr %ft. TpUT ^3*^ 'ft 

■ <KnTS tfffRt ftr^.. ?r «i^f JT^. 

g 1 '** the shrewd and trusted Dadaji advised— 2 '‘BfPTW 

^ r , to •JHt Bi*ft *n?r*T wa 

fii ft * ftj wn wrjrwmr arersjfr. 

* S^Ni *fn%ftr wn sr?n *rcr wtralB." 

( w.) 

P n ' ! y c < Dadaji was the guiding hand of the whole moit* 
§■’ 1116 youthful feniii writes in 1646 A. D. to one 

W‘ y^W compatriots:— 1 u 3*tf Wfftr ftRfft «- 


[ “ " thenght to himself —“ We ut Hindus. Hie M.h. 

have snbjugated the entire Deccan. They have defiled our 
y I’ Uce#l In i*et tlwy have desecrated oar religion. We 
| therefore protect oar refapou and for that we would even low out 

m We Win acquire new kingdoms by our prowess and that bread 

1 wall cat.- 

[ “ Your plans ore certainly very good. bat it would be exceed* 
gfr lifccnlt to carry them to a finish. la the first place you are to 
WMiib powerfnl centres. Hindu Kings and Hindu araues most 
P H 1 aslM<e from P 1 *** *0 ptoce. Again God Almighty must be 
1 — »«i w» must be biased with the beoedktfoos at conrunut* 

■p And then these thing* are possible." 

W_ ' 00 UOttl ^ 001 be iauhlcsB to the Emperor. Our pmuorduai 
■•y God ts 'clf-cxirting (and therefare all powerful). He has given 
HN> to our ederts >0 long and in future also will fulfil the object ai 
Bur by bringing about the establishment of (Hindu 

Hi duiu.). Indeed it is the cherished wish of God that such & 
«a the old be established.** 
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tfn *T?t. «rrft *miro to * g* ?ft #♦* 

or f^^fT *spt^ grf^TO?: *tif. ? ^it 5 >-rt% ft 

TOT <STT «RIT. " 

Mr. Rajwade luis tlie original copy of this letter winch 
veals, as it were, the soul of the great Hindu movement in 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was no parodj^H 
movement-it was WTOMbe Hindu Empire-that 

the great ideal which had fired the imagination and g< 
the' actions of Shivaji while he was but within his t» 

We have his own word for it. 

But when Jaysing—a Rajput prince came to subdue Shi 
and his movement, the edge of Shivaji's power of re 
became very naturally blunted. It was disheartening in 
extreme to find the Rajputs—the ancient shield of fij 
shedding their blood and the blood of their corcligioj 
and brother Hindus that the Mohamcdans may win! 

Shivaji to Jaysingb—*1 fa* «rrfa*RT ff *ft Sftfr. 

-swfaeff. «m ^ W- *f»%; c*<ft 

<rnr *ra* frt 5 . ftywvtjwist tft *mcr 5nrti*r. «n>r 

w*r HRrcnfr tf?** «« wnr *rrtf!! " 


i. "ram ready to hood over to you all fortresses you might ukj 
1 myself will plant your dag on them. But let not these Mo 
dnws triumph. 1 am a Hindu; you are a Rajput and t here f o re a 1 
The kingdom has originally been of the Hindus. I will humblel 
liead a hundred times before am* who protects the Hindu re 
But I will never agree to do anything that is calculated to imp 
honour of the Hindu religion.” 
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Jaysmgh was doubtless touched and replied-‘"«ftfnw* 

mi «rr qfrnrar 

HTtfh winff n*. a*^r fa«r. grtf fajm* **n- 

«pt «r*Tr a*fnr «rgfw attfr. '* 

The rise of Hindu power under Shivaji had electrified 
the Hindu mind all over India. The oppressed looked upon 
him as an Avatar and a Savior. Thus we find that the people 
of the Savnoor District groaning under the Mohamedan 
yoke appeal to him gf 5^5 W!f. fRT HUfol q 

: ?g?r nhnrrfa 1>er wrrtf wnr grrtrar?'! am^mr ^Tswtr. 

3 s # Ffciw% hwpt*. jttw*. *tjr a^frarr wnsi. 3*^7- 

** wtwtfr «m'f wrf* prr 4fU etfa. 

*fa *«rra hr? snipT. ctO auftai fa*H *«?. ** 

Again after Shivaji had restored the Jahagir to liis brother 
ortf at Tanjore on the condition that he should cease t© 
recognize the sovereignty of the Mohamcdan sway, Shivaji 

1 . Emperor Aun&ngsuteb is a very }H>werful .sovereign. You Rhoukl 
therefore agree to make terms with him. You will be ahle to live in 
peace by maintaining hostile relations with him. We, Princes or 
Jaipur, arc Hindus; you are also a Hindu. We are in accord with 
you since you arc out to rehabilitate Hindu religion. 

2 . This Yusuf is a very wicked fellow. He oppresses the ivotncn 
•tad the children, commits atrocities and even resorts to such repre¬ 
hensible misdeeds as the massacre of cows I We arc so disgusted 
that we can no longer live under him. You are the restorer of the 
Hindu religion and the destroyer d the Mlcchhas (foreigners). It «s 
therefore that we have come to you for refuge. And t-in '-e we have 
so approached guards have boen stationed at our gates. In fact they 
are intent on starving us here without food and water. So do cum* 
with all haste (lit. by turning nights in-lo days.) 
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writes:— 

b*. " 

Rajarun, in order to express his sense of appreciation of i 
national services of «imft and his brothers in the war 
independence, conferred on the high and proud i 

pelation When the siege at Jinji was pri cing I 

Maratha forces, to try their best to break through it an at¬ 
tempt was made to win over the Marathas in the services J 
the Mogul commander:—“ Jlinhrfl *iw arforwwr £bj:t *i» 
Jrifr ^ R wre fr *hfB fljtm b?r 
3 1 ^ 3*^ hw’iVrtb Bfcsfr BrgH, 

m3 ^TfrhT Jib .fo? g *1* 

«*t3 mra (Rn?n Rtf ftn%m k&). «rs?t srrr* 

wra rjoTFB " ginr Ibtoib %3. tr#w e?w%f» <fR g^j crfrqr^ 

I- Those who are bitter haters of Hindus should have no foo*nJ 
in your territory. 

*. M Secret negotiations were opened with Nagojt Raje to the 
•fleet that if he joins with the Marathas they would break the 
enemy's force* and preserve the Hindu religion. He should therefore 
come over to them." Thereupon Nagoji Raje gave up service under the 
Mohamadans and withdrawing the attack entered the city with his 

battalion numbering five thousands.-When Shirkc entered the 

service of the Moguls (as Sambhajj had beheaded the Shirks family) 
Khandoji DallaJ said* m Shxrkea had been beheaded; but Mmilarfy 
three of my ancestors were killed by being trampled under the foot of 
an elephant. But we axe striving tor the establishment of the kingftoj 
of the Hindus and you mud be our partners." Then. Shirke also enter¬ 
ed the plot and helped the Maratha* with the result that Raja 
broke through the siege and escaped. 


•rn%d. ^ 

■tT*t. ” <r»r <.kwh N rib. * RBiwiR faz* 

ifWTfW Jwifl iWr*T 

ITTg had once entered into a controversy with w*}Rpi 
on the point fgJSBTB «jP»tlRT2Jt RT BTR R <lVR fBR! * 

The same spirit animated the generations of Bajirao and Na- 
lusaheb. Says the historian 1 ‘‘gvv <ztft <H*fl<ffl!^ITS 

* 'Am? bhst mfar tfwr 

tlPTT RTRT BBR WSfRR tpTBtBT ftwft 

fe-rif^M I ^ UT gre ft' BURT flW> * ?f 

Hiprrjtjb btb m*ff «refr%?r yrf." (B*wi). mtfrcB *mr: 

HBrtm:—“Btc WWBI «TR ? B«3T 3TTTB BTH SfBB 

3 TTBT TSTR- ’Em ?” 

. Brahmendra Swami was the central figure, of the inteW 
IfN luals of that period. ’“TTJ fifJWTwf 3^7 TTWfa ffcH 

i It appears that others also followed or supplemented Bajirao m 

ti»r great work undertaken by him..The above idea of 

(Hindu Sovereignty) was animating the hearts of wh 
«siut 5 ai Brahmendra Swami, Goviud Dixit and others who liml been 
giaug over the country on pilgrimages and acquiring experience- They 
were imparting instructions U> tbfcir disciples with the same idea 
fUnh-txi). Bajirao himself says. " Why do you tarry ? Rush vigor- 

**i)y and attack: and f|yn qr y 51 T ft (Hindu Kingdom) is at 
band r (Bajirao). 

| t B a t the Swami did not think it proper to meet one in whose 

territory Hindu Religion was being defiled !.He impressed 

•poo Shahu's mind bow disgraceful it was that Dittos and Bra^* 
fcmtns should be subjected to atsodbes in the territory of a Hindu !** 
fUrdesai). 
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jrr^t!. ^tt- 

9T*fWRT 93 ift'fr tj't *1? fMl 999ft*Bf Bfl^ ^ *f?g FgHf llfgMT 
«Rf?r hhhh f^r. ” ) 

Mathumbai writes to the Swami:— '"tjvi 1 ^ *rr/^T, n9P<> 
for, «si 5ft hi <£*>{, fry aft wrt, $mntr h'tz irttr^T *rm^ hk- 
^itMt rtJtr **h HuroNr tfr? %«i * «rw!tr ft^JT rr^THfl’* * 
The- tetters sent by this brave lady, Mathumbai Angre. are 
ail so full with patriotic fervour and force that they deserve a 
perusal from all those who want to catch the rral spirit of 
the great Hindu revival. 

The Portuguese fanaticism at Goa was an Indian editrottl 
of the Inquisition in Europe. Once they prohibited the opon 
observation of all Hindu religious rites and rituals. Then the- 
public spirited efffnft defied the order and en¬ 

couraged other Hindus to do the same. But he knew per** 
foctlv well’ that impotent passive resistance is impotent! 
suffering. To be successful under such conditions as tlieoj 
prevailed it must be backed up by the sword of a Bajirao or 
a Chimanaji. It was rij-TRT who brought about the 

revolution in the Portuguese territories in India, enlisted the- 
sympathies of all Hindu leaders on the side of Bajirao and in 
fact was the prime mover who brought about the Marathaj 
invasion which ended in the liberations of almost all the 
Hindu territories after the triumphant campaign of Chima- 
jtaji Appa. 

l Shantraji Mobile. Ranoji Stc.de, Khandoji Nalkar. Ramaji 
Kbaradc. Krahnaji Mod and other powerful sirdars have preserver! 
the kingdom. exterminated the Mohamadans and protected the Hinds 
religion in Kook an 


But in the meanwhile and before the fall of wi, Nadir- 
•hah mvaded India and Delhi had fallen in his hands. The 
Mamtha agents of Bajirao write to him 
,*i & ^Tff m W 

• •T^'sf^fsrar ur-fr ^ ’’zm *nr 

nrpT ^ ^rrfr (^rtnrw ) «*/*>rUniP-i^ia ^ 
Wfart* ( ft*I ) *** tr* WPTt TO $»JTW 

grj-sr. difem * *n*nri aim sngt. f^TT^JTTn 

(Wf sraran) ipft w*w% ** wt* fv»y.l« 

itt:?- tnl^Pf ^rnrr% uHTirfh'.T ntnlfl. 

nur% giro mv* htz *'*tt <£* ^ vm 

I Mm imt ** ( 9 HTt tnf^’s letters to Bajirao. ) 

[ But as was still holding out Bajirao could not go 
||n time. He was chafing under his inabilities, lie writes 
! *“ ITT STH * * * * 

[, Tahmarpknlikban (Nadirshab) fa not a devine being »o as to be 
«t«- to d-nruv the whole creation. He is bound to come to term* wrth 
«*> that prove strong. Tbcrctac Your Excellency (Uajino) shook! 

«L with TZmg force. Ah «. «-» -/*" « ~ f* < « 

, lfv; . mult if y>"r EutlUmv and (ht tnHtt RnjPut ckuft 

Lmfew nov We mutt join together aU the Hindus including Bun- 
dele and r uch others and we must present a more than brilliant freot 
B^dtrsbab doe* not intend to go back . He will dntetly march on the 

Hindu Kingdom.Savai Javsing wants that Kanajl (o< tdrpur) 

should be installed on the imperial throne. Tit Hindu Ktngt tmeiudimg 
S*sxtt are looking lor the arrival ol Your Excellency. In lart as toon 
as Your Excellency can give a strong backing Savaiji srill scad fexoea 
against Delhi and will also himself march. (Dhotulo Covind’a letters to 

B*£inio) 

j. The Hindus are placed in a critical situation We have not yet 

captured Bassein . Under the circumstances aU the Maratha annien 

thoold combine and cross nver Chanmb the The plan fa that the f Nadk» 
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arai ^ „*. , ^ to ^ 

But his indomitable spirit rose triumphant over all ol 
d«. He writes again f_~ riPriS ^Jdi , 

Z 'ZL T i !l w|5w - «"* "♦ 1 

*”*?*, *”■*"*« "torn ™ am* i* X 

( fPftfRTs letters, ) ™ 

*** iRrmn was as intensely proud of his f^T as any c 
ebc Of the great taders of the Hindu movement, f, „. M M 
who directed the people,hr t^premed Hindus-ia M.rl», ,. 
inquest Baprao toeatendlliewarolHindu lihetutiun to )l J 
and thus to taken further import ant step towards the r< 
uauon ol the mission of generations ol the followers of 
Sbivnj. cult all over India-tho miajoit of ftm mm 
In one ol his lettero the enlightened and patriotic Raj, 
pnuc. writes fgt^rfh^. ._ .*<*„*, 

Contd. Footnote jiage 55 

< furtTOr. (Its, Iran to Brahes 

£ 8 ? H -Jar strrss 

to encounter. As for mysell I b... d^tM to en*" ,ta K 

-wS55SET* -^ 

a. May you get success and wealth I it.. 

Nandh.lji Pradhun and Uhaij. Thakur SanUhan i^dorr f^,n Mah 

S.owor*i SElT** Araafgad - Yo ° «• informed that the ? 
Emperor has started operations. But von nmri k- . “** * 

Almighty will bring the matter* to a succraSuf issue w*T & 

......me, I*)*. f„h« 


■|r «wr wiTTniri *rfm*rfarnt vft *r*rt «R?Rr»nft fn 

fcnt t^rr.*rr ernrrr frsrar f fc wi *3 t. 

I V« RkTT »Jf r q ffl t W T TR 5 S*TIW. qpflTtq TO**! PTH «T- 

■ '*»nr?T *R Again he writes :—'“?r*R 5IT- 

m | wr trw rtr* ir^r rj% ?t;tt o 2 \x wh- 

■ fpn s* »rt nr^R *et srftf 

m vr< fyjw cm (Jayasing’s letters 26-10-1721 A.D.) 

■ Nana Sabeb the son of Bajirao was in fact the greatest 

L|<t of men that the Great Movement of Hindu liberation 
Lf f^q^ qi Tg ri g t brought to the front. His comspondi-nce 
L a ntudy by itself. Wherever we find him we find him 
Bt champion of nff^. To Tarabai he writes :—”tr*R 5 %qa 
p rrnrr% $rj. wfa irera anmt flqtR w* 

gt I” ( Nanasaheb’s letters). 

Though much was lost on the field ol Panipat yet :dl was 
lost. For, two men survived the battle and saved the 
Nana Farnavis and Mahadaji Shindr—the brain, the 
ird, the shield of the Hindu Power—thought and worked 
I fought for 50 years or so—in spite of the disastrous defeat 
Panipat or rather in virtue of it—for, that defeat was the 
Mtcst blow that the Victors had ever received—and suc- 


. Oh splendid! Really creditable. It Is meet and proper that 
and the other chiefs of Malva should unite and bring about the 
wperity and growth 0/ the Hindu religion. It war with this object 
»■, the Miisntmuns were discouraged from Malva and the Hindu 
Igt-m was preserved in tact. 

1 The Mogul (Nizam) w an inveterate enemy of the Hindu power. 
Id yet, while you aro yourself carrying on negotiations with them yon 
iu*c fme)your humble servant of crooked ways (Nana Sohab's letters') 
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ccedcd in making the Hindus the de facto Rulers of Hind 
than. How conscious the national mind had grown of I 
triumphant turn events had taken, and how intensely pro 
h vl they been of and the Hindu Empire all but r»l 
Wished, can best be seen in the letters of the most talent 
dcplomatic writers of that period. Govindrao Kale wri 
to Nana Fiimavis from tlie capital of the Nizams on learnl 
the news that gladdened the Marathas from end to end of Mai 
rashtra that the misunderstanding growing between the t 
men Nana and Mahadaji had disapjjcared 

*" *T5T <jg'rg Stmt. fgPTTg S 

fttfr fof! trir : i ggfa «fm. nrpn jpfr=% ^ 

*nj?rrgrw wur- yamM ^ k % 

f^mTiTcrn%fTf. ?gt;fr stow g?rai. i 

•rrH crfggft «»T7 T*t fagra. gg*Hf srgr^j ( gyg^ 

) cPR'jrg tr?g gm tfrrft Mwrji'utN gTrgftfa g| 

frnftiR trrir gfjg «ira sn* tg^g eg g ergfr 

•ptuft. 


I. When I read your letter 1 waa simply thrilled with joy, Indies 
I felt mightily happy. I cannot express nil that fully in a lettrr. I.itfl 
ally my mitul was Hooded with thoughts. All the territory from \tl 
***** AUtk to Ike Indian Ocean is the land of the Hindus—and not of { 
Turks. These hare hern out frontiert from the times of Pandovas dot 
to those of Vihramadity*. They preserved it and enjoyed. After tM 
the rulers turned out to be quite ctfote and the Yavaiu&s (Mtihoi 
dons) rose in power. The Moguls seised the Kingdom of lUiitinnjH 
And eventually during the regime of AUmgh* wc were reduced to mi 
strait* that wearer of every Yadnyopavita (tho sacred thread) was f 
quired to pay a jijeya tax of Its. 3.8 and to buy cooked food. 
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L fgggfa %HRrgpft ftrgnft *Tfri:r*T mdk jt w* 
P nrfjft ftfo* TO=gttT W^pg TO 5? 

■ H i Hif ii g v * marafeg snrr nrnmiQ 

let gFTT mV «mfr gwumig xva * 

P 5 fTtegj 5% g gTgiff^gr gn«#«*g vg s^ifr 

Km vt? sra rrra k'ksrv* vresft- 5^* 

ftrift gti *rr« *rfs ggftgRW *rra «rok* 3 n- 

Lti't nre grurfr Hivgm nggtwtfgr w* stoixwfb *fr*r% fit* 
Egrirtt «n?ft ewrt g«gw g vrigf f ^ ***•■ 

IfrFgr. ggg^gr *tgtg g"i g.iwir«f n^f mh gRgRf- 
Kih sgbft ggW t*r> wnft wHl grirw grgbft 

K) % WT gif?' »WHfl. Fjfgi gglgpf rr^tTgl-^Jr^ 

K rrupr *g$ J?-* wrt- «frs g»gifg 3 ^r g ?3 wfifr *ffg g? 

Contd, Footnotr paRft 58 

L.u.oi a juncture was born Shivaji Mnhaxaj, tbe founder of tlm 
Lj the protector of tho religion However his minion was con~ 

■ to a limited area. Then cam * Himasaheb and Bhausaheh of r*»- 
L memory—Heroes of such pru-eminsnt prowtu that the like of them 
E»< been bom. And now everything has been wtored to us under 

■ hcnigh and illustriotja auspices of Sbrimant (Pcshve) cw’ing 
mt ‘ astuteness and valour of Pntil Boa. But how was all 
■achieved Because we fusd won we thought 1 1 had hem an easy 
L if it Usd been the case of Mol\ainadans volume* of histories 
Lt have been written about it Amongst tho Mohaxnadans evo n 
llmallcst matter is extolled by them to the skied. White amongst 
[ Hindus we are inclined not even to refer to our exploits however 
Lalficient they may be. Indeed results difficult to achieve have been 
p«vrd. The Mohamodans think and say that the accursed Hindus 

- mtablishod their supremacy! 
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nitr^i *fr^r z 5^5. *thj ura 

^TTTT^rrwn W r a r rtt u mfoq i rtH ,< 
wnro, shtit ^raui shvji nrcr 

f%jri fwaSi fir wirer * «n#a wt^t. %fzrra 

jot*. mHT. ^tn 3 . «fii ^n*. 

'dwiWi<jv q „n wup «rrt«r. w i 

win. ( *. *. ) 

This one single letter jx-nned with such ease and , 
gives a truer expression to the spirit oi our Histoqj 
many a dull volumes had done. How spontaneously ■ 
on the right derivation of the epithets and 
how completely our anscestors down to the last get 
loved and reverenced and identified themselves with 
epithets is so eloquently illustrated in this letter as to i 
it superfluous to cite any more. 


r j^T*w] 


Cend'd. Footnote page 58 

Atnl really Pa til Boa has broken the heads of those who tri^| 
rase them. In fact the unachievable has been achieved. To| 
bliub order and reap its benefit like the great kings is still ahead, 
afraid where our merits will fail and the work will be cpcolcdw] 
eckievcmmU art not limited to tkt acquisition 0 / territory and reg 
of our hingdom but tv Jude the preservation 0/ Vedas and Si 
habiliiatum oj religion, protection of cows and Brakmtns. eitaUiik 
Suzerainty and the diffusion of our fame and victory. To keep 1 
In tact depends on you and Pa til Boa. If there is ditfrrenre aoj 
you the enemy is bound to grow strong. Now my mi£gi% 
rwt. It wai really splendid! Very excellent I The enesnfa 
beaeting us on all skies . 1 was very uneasy. Your letter hxa I 

relief to me (1793 A.D.) 
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Htng thus tried to trace the successive chapters of the 
By of the words ft% from the earliest Vedic 

m to tlx* fall of the last of our Hindu empire in 1818 A.D. • 
Hi now in a position to address ourselves to the main 
H| determining the essentials of 1$$^ The first result 
m inquiry is to explode the baseless suspicion which has 
H into the minds of some of our well-meaning but hasty 
Mr -men that, the origin of the words ffT and fge?*n 5 T is 
H ifaced to the malire of the Mohamedans! After all 
■ t;i» been said in the previous section about the history 
H* words, this suspicion seems so singularly stupid that 
ILotion it is to refute it- Long before Mohmad was bom. 

I kmg before the Arabians were heard of as a people, this 
Mt nation was known to ourselves as well as to the 
Wgn world by the proud epithet f*rg or and Ara¬ 
ik could not have invented this term any more than they 
It have invented the Indus itself. They simply learnt it 

II th' ancient Iranians, Jew’s, and other peoples. But 
m from all serious historical refutation, is it not clear that 
I it lieen really contcmpuous expression of our foes as it 
m\ to be, could it have ever recommended itself to the 
kst and best of our race ? Surely our people were not 
m such stangers either to the Arabic or Persian tongues t 
I Mohamedans were apt to refer to us as WFRIT also, but 

Jour people adopted that name and stuck it up as a dis- 
■hhing mark ? Why did they submit voluntarily to the 
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national insult only in the case of the other epithets ffcj 
fts ? Simply because, they knew more of our natioi 
ditions and were less cut-ofi from our national life thi 
of us had been. That is why some of us keep c«| 
harping on tbc fact that this word fit* is not found I 
krit What of this word alone ?—The Sanskrit literatim 
no mention of 

and thousand other words that wc use daily. But a 
to be traced to some foreign source ? Thi 
though not found in is still ours bo 

is the srpr form of which is found in 

fact it is ridiculous to expect a word in classic^ 

Nay more: although being a form of i 

word should not be expected to be found in 
it is, it cannot be but a weighty proof of its import! 
in its SHlTrT form that, that form should be, at til 
with in literature: for example the uses 1 

Great Sanskrit lexicographers like in 

rashtra and fTRRP* rTW^lfd in Bengal have also me 
it. While the line Ngf * f*** * to 

known to be quoted. 

It may be that in the modern MohamedantscdJ 
some contemptuous meaning has come to be associal 
the term fir but bow docs that show that the orig 
mutation of was contemptuous and. meant " I 
Th<* wards or are used in Persian but they 
mean block and yet we know that they along with I 
originated from the same Sanskrit word f%g or f 
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r word fifj is applied to us because it means ' black ' <Ikji 
it that ffc andfgtf! are also applied to us though they do not 
rut “ a black man "? The fact is that the word ft 5 
Itrv i*s origin not from the Mohamedamscd Persian but 
uc u the ancient language of Iran, the Zend, and then the 
meant alone. It could not liave been applied 

I us because we were black literally, for the simple reason 
wt the ancient i.e. m Avcstic period — 

bare as fair as the Iranians and lived practically side by side 
fe*t even at times together with them. Even so late as at 
kr dawn of the Christian era the Parthians usod to call our 
ktttier provinces as or white Inida. Thus original- 

m ff r simply could not have literally meant a black man. 
ft In fact, after it has been made so amply clear in the tore- 
■fcug sections that the epithets fgj and had Nrn 

me proud and patriotic designations signifying our land and 


par nation long before the Mohamedans or Mohamcdanised 
kssians were beard of, it becomes almost immaterial, so far 
m the greatness of the epithet Hindu and its claim to our 
mxe are concerned, what meaning, complimentary or tun- 
Mmptuous, is attached to it by some swollen-headed fanatic 
jkrrr and there. There was a time when the term M England 
Ikl fallen so low 1 in England itself in the estimation of her 
W u r m an conquerors that it became a formula of swearing 
■gainst each other ? “ May I become an Englishman !” was 
Itfcf strongest form of self denunciation and calling a Nor- 
juun “ an Englishman 99 an unpardonable insult. But d;d 
ike English care to change the name of their land or their 
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nation and call it Normandy instead of England ? Or 
their disowning their name as “the English'* have made 
great ? No; on the contrary, precisely because they did 
disown their ancient blood or name, to-day we find 
while the word Norman has become an historical fossil 
Normandy has no place on the map of the world the conte 
ous English and their English language have come to 
the largest empire the world has as yet seen I And yet 
as the glories of the English world are, what on the w 
has it to show to match the glories of the Hindu world ? 

Iu times of conflict nations do loose their balance of 
and if the Persians or others once understood by the word 
a thief or a black man alone, then let them remember that 
word Mohamedan too was not always mentioned to dei 
any very enviable type of man-kind by the Hindus cither, 
call a roan Musalman or better still a * Muvunda * was 
than calling him a brute. Such bitter fulminations 
mutual recriminations, though they might have the exc 
of inevitability in times of life-and-dt atb straggle* w| 
the fume and flame of the angry brutal passions last, «h 
be forgotten as soon as men recover from their fits and c! 
to be recognised as geutkmcn. Nor should wc forget 
the ancient Jews used the term fgj to denote strength 
vigour lor, these were the qualities associated with < ur 
and nation. In an Arab epic named " So hab Mo A 
it is sard that the oppressions of kith and km axe tm, rrfjo 
mon fatal than the stroke of a Hindu sword ; while “ Ret 
ing a Hindu answer " is a proverbial way with the Pe 
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Ipax-lvcs, by which they are said to mean ‘to strike bravely 
■4 d-vplv with an Indian sword'. The ancient Babylonians 
Bj t»ccn in the habit of denoting the finest quality of cloth 

■ because it generally came from the HHWjs—a ens- 
Bn which also shows that they also knew our country by 

■ indent name nor have we as yet heard ol any other 
Bluing being attributed to this word in the ancient Baby- 
B|aii language than its national one. 

■ No Hindu can help feeling proud of himself at the curious 

Hrpretation put upon this epithet by the illustrious travel* 
Bfnan Chwang, himself belonging to our highly civil- 
Bl and ancient neighbour* the Chinese, when he identifies 
k national name with the Sanskrit and -ays in 

Btinration that the world had rightly called this nation 
Kb for they and their civilization had. like the moon, 
B»r been a constant source ol delight and refres hm ent to the 
Bguid and weary soul of man Docs not all this clearly 
Br* that the wav of inspring respect for our name in the 
Bad* of men is not either to change or deny it but to compel 
kogiution of, and homage to, it by the valour of our arms. 
Bnty of our aims and the sublimity of our souls. Even if 
B allow some of our brethren to ride their hobby horse in all 
B and get themselves recognised and registered in the 
Ipw- reports as " Aryans “ instead of as Hindus yet they 
Add only succeed in dragging down the word Aryan to 
inr own ievd and adding one more synonym to 
*r vocabulary of the words for a * belot' and a 
Lojy ’—as long as our nation does not attain to 

5 
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the heights of greatness and of strength as in 
days of yore. 

But apart from any serious arguments against the at 
proposal of denying the epithets Hindu or Hinduism, i 
granting for a while the stupid theory that their origin 1 
be traced to the malice of foreigners,—we simply ask, il 
possible to deny them and coin a now word for our national dt 
nation ? As it stands at present the word Hindu has 
to be the very banner of our race and the one great ft 
that above all others contributes to strengthen and up! 
our racial unity from Cape to Kashmerc. from Attak to 
tak. Do you think you can change it as easily as a 
Once it happened that a gentleman. well-meaning and ] 
otic, intended to get himself registered in the Census rco« 
as an Aryan instead of a Hindu, as he had been a victim to i 
wide-spread lie that we were first called Hindus by the !' 
cir»n Mohamcdans out of their contempt—that the 
meant a thief or a black mail. Yet 1 could not enter 
any detailed discussion about the origin of the word lor 
of time and so simply questioned him as to what his 
name was. He told it was " o^PT." “My good friend." 1 
tinued, " unlike the word Hindu whose origin is at the u< 
disputable, your name is indisputably a hybrid word 
should therefore be first replaced in the register by 
ancient and purely Aryan word—say jflKHPR or 
Having evaded the pftint for a while he tried to poll 
out how difficult it was to do so and how it would compl h I 
upset his economical position and after all how could he ( 


wd 
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Mbi world to call him by the new tangled name or what could 
P g'Uiicd at all by this risky experiment of calling himself 
while all others persisted in calling him 
rbut I rejoined, " if to change your individual name, which is 
Wisputably foreign, seems to you so difficult,nay harmful, th< n 
P' friend, how much more difficult would it lx- to change the 
kvnc of a whole race which is so far from being a foreign in- 
Pmtion that it is ours as much as Vedas arc ours I—and how 
bn h more futile ? Of the futility of any such attempt to 
pmge a deep-rooted name, a far more convincing example 
ip® this personal one is furnished by our Sikh brotherhood 
P the Punjab. The band of the best and the bravest ol th* 
■iudu race whom our Great Guru had chosen, triumphantly 
■claiming ‘ «KiV «Trofr if** qjrri", for thl 

■t ressed purpose of tj* *fcr m 3^^ 

«tt vm $ 1 mna a* 1 ( yftVnnni m . 

JP* towm 1 >Tq^?trr7f?mw 5*) jn ) _tli.-t 

pud of warriore was named “ Khalasa *’! The saintly 
who bewailed • tpr Brfetrr ra-.f? rj/g 1 

m w WWJI *** 1 "is daily greeted with u 

| The words ^ntrr. 

fcp^, have crept like thieves to the very heart ol our Hari- 
fcmdirs. Tliey are the scars of our old wounds The wounds 
hr healed but (he scars persist and seem to be incorporate! 
bull our fonn. As long as anv attempt to strata them out 
Bucatens to harm us more than profit, so long all that w« 
bn do is to tolerate them; for after aB they .ire the 
K ,rs of wounds received in a conflict that we have 













won in a gory fo ld in which we remained as the vict* 
ot the day. 

And yet. ii any words, however ctasdy they might h*i 
been associated with things sacred, are to be disowned U 
hanged they are these . (or they all ore indisputably loriq 
and reminiset-nt ol alien domination. Does it not -er 
almost insincere that we, who can not only tolerate lHit fo 
these names, should clamour to disown the epithet fcs 
which is the very cradle name ol our race and I 
our land chosen by our patriarchs, recorded in the ma 
.oicumt and revered annals of tb»-world—the Veda*?—i 
epithet which had proudly been borne by millions ol a 
country-awn on both skies ol the Pag lor th» last fair 
centuries il not more: which expanded to and embraced tl 
whole ol our country from Kashmere to the Cap* and lie 
wz* to WZX; which sum* up in a word the whole g« 
graphical position ol our race and our land or (55; whi 
hail bten recognized a* the sign of distinction to mark <1 
ttie 14 .” An epithet lor which our Iocs hat 

u* and for which our wamors Irom 5nf?*TgR to we 

forth in their thousands to keep up their fight from > enta 
to century . It w;e, this word fgj that was found impn 
ied on the ashes ol qftKf and f%rTIT. It was tins word fij^ th 
was owned by ^^TTW, and rTR^T*t; fSTT^I 

5Tf^t was the dream ol the mission ol fear>0. ffo fol 

star of the ambitions ol Bujirao and Banda Bahadur, ol Cht 
trasal and Nanasaln b. of Pratap and Praiapaditya. It w 
inscribed on the banner defending which a hundred thouau 
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Hindu heroes fell inflicting fatal wounds on the foes, on the 
■attic field of Panipat—and Bhan at the head of them ill 
4ml sword in hand withm one single day! It was for the 
that inspitc of all that martyrdom and in virtue 
bf it. Nana and Mahadji steered the nation dear of all rocks 
ini! shoab and brought it almost withm sight of the coveted 
*lw*res. It is this epithet or firsw* that, even to 
this day. »*wns a loving allegiance of milliciisof onr people— 
licim the throne of Nepal to the begging bowl in the street. 

To disown these words is like to cut off and cast away the | 

[very heart of our people. You would be dead before yoo <lo 
that. It is rot only fatal but fntile. To natset the words 
Hindu or Hindusthan from the position they hold is to try 
h> outset the Himalayas from theirs! —Nothing but an earth- 
[quake with all its terrible wrenches and appalling unerrtam- 
ties can accomplish that t 

The objection that is levelled .(gainst the uppdlatkra 
and FfJPJrw on account of the mistaken notion which attn- 
[ bated their origin to foreign sources could, if left to itself, be 
easily laid low by advancing undesirable historical fa* t~ 

But as it is. this objection is in some cases backed up by a 
secret fear that if the epithet be honoured and owned then all 
\ those who do so would be looked upon as believers in the 
and religious practices that go by the name 
I “Hinduism**. This fear, though it is not ohtrn admitted opm- 
ly t that a Hindu is. necessarily and by the very lact that he 
tsa Hindu, a believer m the so called Hindnisru. makes many a 
[ man cktemrned not to get convinced that the epithets are 





















not an alien invention. Nor is this fear totally unjnKtifc 
But it would be more candid if those who entertain this If 
should openly advance it as the ground of their objection 
being recognised as Hindus and not try to hide it under a ui 
anil untenable issue The superficial similarity between tin 
two terms jfg and Hinduism is responsible for this regn 
table estrangement that, at tunes, alienates wdl-mcanl 
gentlemen in our Hindu brotherhood. The distinction b< 
wcvn these two tcm> would be presently made clear. Hi 
it enough to point out that if there be really any wool 
ahen growth it is this word Hinduism and so we should n 
allow our droughts to get confused by this new-fangled ti rr 
That n man can be as traeJy Hindu as any without belli ' n 
even in the Vedas as an independent religious authority 
ipnte cIimt from the fact that thousands of our Jain brcthiui 
not to mention others, arc lor generations calling ihemselv 
Hindus and would, even to this day. feel hurt if they be call. 
Otherwise We refer to this simply as an actual fact apa 
from any detailed justification and examination of it whic 
would presently follow. Till then, wc hope, our read* 
would not allow prejudicial fear regarding the conclusion i 
oar argument to its intrinsic merit and bear i 
mind we have throughout the foregoing sections bc« 
dealing—not with any " ism whatever but—with 
in its national and racial and Cultural aspects 
Now we are fairly in a position to try to analyse the cur 
tents of one of the mo^t comprehensive mid bewildering! 
synthetic concept known to human tongue, is a 
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V4tivc word from fir^. We have seen that the earliest 
*1 the most sacred records of our race show that the appcl- 
,v»n or ysflTf was applied to a region in which the 

.1 nation flourished, This geographical sense being the 
ri-turv one has, now contrasting now expanding, but ever 
m .intently, been associated with the words anc ^ 
l. *ftcr the lapse of nearly 5000 years if not more. 
a come to mean the whole continental country from the 
to f#ij, from the Indus to the Seas. The most im- 
irlant factor that contributes to the cohesion, strength 
trtol the sense of unity ol a jieople is that they should possess 
pi internally w~dl connected and externally well demarcated 
'liH al habitation, ## and a ** name M that could, by its very 
prntion, rouse up tlie cherished image of their motherland 
L well as the loved memories of their past. We arc happily 
pensed with both these important requisites, for a strung and 
Luted nation. Our land is so vast and yet so well-knit, so 
Lll demarcated from others and yet so strcngly entrenched, 
no country in the world is more closely marked out by 
k fingers of nature as a geographical unit beyond cavil or 
Criticism. So also is the name or that it has 

nm<- to bear. The first image that it rouses in the mind is 
toi nisukably of our motherland and by an express appeal to 
It geographical and physical features it verifies it into a 
lying Being. meaning the land of f| 7 s, the fint 

Lniitial of ft^T must necessarily be this geograph irai onc- 
A Hindu is primarily a citizen either in himself or through 
Is lor. father* of ' and claims the land as his in other- 
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land. In America as well as France the word Hindu 
rally understood thus exactly in the sense of an li 
out any religious or cultural implication. And 
word fijj been left to convey this primary significance 1 ( 
which it had in common with all the words derived 
Prj| then it would really have meant only an li 
citizen of fypWTW. as the word Ifgi does. 

But through out our inquiry wr have been eoncc 
selves more with wliat is than with what would havt 
what should be. Not that to paint wliat should be t% i 
legitimate pursuit; nay, it is as necessary and s«t titni-* i 
s tim ul a ting ; but even that could be better done Iw 
getting a firm hold of whai actually is. We must try 
fore to be on our guard so that in our attempt to del 
the essentials of wc be guided entirely by the 

contents of the word as it stands at present. So, 
the root-meaning of thr word Hindu, like the sister 
Hindi, may' mean only an Indian* yet as it is w r e wc 
straining the usage of words too much—we fear, to 
point of breaking—if we call a Mahomedan a Hindu 
his a bring resident of India. It may be that at some 
time the word Hindu may come to indicate a citizen rf H 
s than and nothing else; that day can only rise when 
cultural and religious bigotryhas disbanded its forces plec 
aggressive egoism, and religions ctosc to l>c ## isms " and 
come merely the common iund of eternal principles tl 
at the root of all, that are a common foundation on wlikj 
Human State majseticaily and firmly rests. But as e ven 
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M streaks of this consumation* so devoutly to be washed 
p air scarcely discermhle on the honzen, it wxmld be folly 
b m to ignore stem realities. As long as every other 
hm M has not disowned its special dogmas, which ever 
M into dangerous war cries, so long no cultural or national 
m c .in afford to loosen the bonds, especially those of a 
pMoon name and a common banner, that arc the mighty 
of organic cohesion and strength. An American may lie* 
pL a citizen of India. He would certainly be entitled, if 
to be treated as our or ffgT, a country- 

pi and a fellow citizen of ours. But as long as, in addition 
| *> it country', he has not adopted our culture and our his- 
m inherited our blood and has come to look upon out land 
pi only as the land of his love but even of his worship, he 
pn*>t get him-self incorporated into the Hindu fold. For 
fell* ugh the first requisite of is that he be a citizen of 

b*!u>than either by himself or through his forefathers, yet it 
> ix ’t the only requisite qualification of it, as the term Hindu 
pt come to mean much more than its geographical 
ptufirance. 

The reason that explains why’ the term cannot be 
iTkinvmous with of and mean an Indian only', 

wturally introduces ns to the second essential unification of 
Mt term. The liindus arc not merely the citizens of the 
bdian state because, they are united not only by the bonds 
I the love they bear to a common motherland but also by 
(to bonds of a common blood. They are not only a Kl% 

it also a Wifi*. The word Wr%, derived from thr root 
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WT to product*, means a brotherhood, a race determined 
a common origin—possessing a common blood. All Hit* 
claim to have in their veins the oloodof the mightv race irvc^ 
pomted with and descended from The Vedic fathers, the 
We are well aware of the not unoften interested objection t! 
carpingly questions " but are you really a race ? Gin 
be said to posses^ a common blood ?" We can only acn 
bv questioning in return, " are the English a race ? Is th 
any thing as Engifch blood, the French blood. the Germi 
blood or tiie ( hue W., I> , t ,. v# *| 

have been freely infusing foreign blood into their race by ct 
tracting marriages with other races and peoples, possem 
common blood and claim to be a race by themselves ? 
tliev do. then the Hindus also can emphatically do so. Fort 
very caste*, which you. owing to your colossal failure tounc 
stand and view them in the right perspective, assert to liatj 
barred the common flow of blood into uur race, have donef 
more truly and more effectively as regards the foreign bloo 
than our own. Nay, is not the very presence of these prejMsj 
castes a -landing testimony to a common flow of blood fro 
a 3 T 52 °f to a ^riTTS? ? Even a cursory glance at any of ot 
drifts would conclusively prove that the 
srOrairf marriage institutions were the order of the day or 
have given birth to the majority of the castes that obti 
amongst us. If a 9 fa* has a son from a worn 
he gives birth to the caste : again, if the raises 

issue on an he fouuds a class. While a mum mot! 
and a father beget die caste From the vedid 
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i p ifTHPKW iTRfB) to r^T?— every page of our 

diows that the ancient Ganges oi our blood has come 
B»H from the altitudes oi the subline vedic heights to the 
^r»> id our modem history fertilizing much, incorponiting 
bv a noble stream and purifying many a lost soul, in- 
burig in volume and depth and richness, defying the dan- 
Viii being lost in bogs and sands and flows to-day refreshed 
0 (»• invigorated more than ever. All that caste system 
L done is to regulate its noble flood on lines believed—and 
ft l) »* whole rightly believed — by our saintly and patriotic 
bfiwrs and kings to contribute most to fertilise and cn- 
k all that was barren and poor, without famishing and de¬ 
but .ill that was flourishing and nobly endowed 

.. is tr ue not only in th- case of those caste: that are 
■ outcome of tlie intermarriages between the chief four 
hfc». or between the chief four castes and the cross-born, but 
^ m the case of those tnbes or races who some-where in the 
■piss of the hoary past were leading a separate and self- 
Muni life. Witness the customs prevailent in Malabar or 
LiJ where a Hindu of the highest caste is allowed to marry 
Mnan of those who are supposed to be the originally alien 
b* hut who, eveu if the suggestion be true, have by their 
►rr and loving defence of the Hindu culture have been in- 
pirated with and bound to us by the dearest of tn-s—the 
pi t»f a common blood Ls the a Dravidinn family ? 

HI then who is who now when the youths of STftrfn have 
l 1 to them the daughters of the ?IT*T 9 and the and 

» have bestowed their damsels on the youths of 
























both «hc families ? Down to the day of fi—iiot to J 
the- partial break-down oi the caste system itself | 
centuriesof Baddhtsdes way — intcrmamagos were t' «• <4 
the day. Take for example the case ol a single famiiyi 
Pandawas. The sage was a grow, he fell in M 

the fair maid of a fisherman who gave birth to the 1 
rv 110uned «IT*T, who m hk turn raked two M>n* J 
WW ptinctsses «igf and one of these two sum 

allowed his wives, to raise issue by r«sorting to th» 
system and they, having solicited the love of men of t 
castes, gave birth to the heroes of our great epic. ' 
mentioning equally distinguished characters of thj 
period and other*. 

to point out to the relatively modem cases ol q;n fl 
to have married a girl wlio gavv birth t 

lather of wofpg; stsfPC who had as a prince married 1 
maul gq who being a ggg gave his daughter in ma 
to a gfqq prince; wnqqsri who is said to he a son of a 
with whom his mother, a q?gr«T girl, bad fallen in iov 
who grew to be the “ «9Rnr'* o( ffcwfeK 
who being a fell so des|vrately in love with a qfq| 

as to load an opro married life with her and subsequent)} b 
the founder of the religious sect W; who. never tl 

call themselves and arc perfectly entitled to be reo .gii* 
Hindus. This is not all. An individual at times by I 
her iron actions may loose his or her first caste and be 
gaud to another.— WUHTflwft *rr««l4Kt ^rq 1 *. 
injunction “q JH jpsgtqq | VR KftlH 'rr 
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it -jqr*r* «qi fe*r *r«rt q tftnrf 1 tJwtFnq qr. 

ttW U”— was not always an empty threat, 

a tfft* have by taking to agriculture and other 
lions of life lost the respect due to a SfffR and were 
4 with some of the other castes; while many a brave 
Oi cases whole tribes, raised themselves to the. position, 
and titles of the HfePTs and were recognised as such, 
ou teas ted from a caste, which is an event of daily 
>, is only getting incorporated with some other, 
only is this tni<* so far as those Hindus only who be 
in the caste system based ontbeVedic tenents are con- 
_d. but even in the case of sects of thr Hindu 

t As it was true in the Buddhistic period that a Bud- 
lather, a mother, a W* son, could be found in a 
k joint family, h> even to-day. and t’wprs inter- 
y m tiujrath. and ttTtFfts in Punjab and Sind. 

> over to-day’s or Rmnm or ^ or q^nizfi is 

(Mays rfj, and to-day's igj mav be to-morrows 
or irvfr or SITH. 

|L*i no word can give a full expression to this racial unity 
liwir people as the epithet Hindu does. Some of us were 
and some *TTORs; but and STUTTs —we wet ail 

and own a common blood. Some of us am jngpgs 
I some srrWJSs or but flTIRs or ^rtrn^s- we .in* all 

wins and own a common blood. Some of us arc grftJWTHT5 
1 3oai! but ifriTs or HHfTO*—we am all Hindus and 

rt a iommoa blood. Some of us were fTERs and some 
but or TO--we are all Hindus and own a common 
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blood. Some of as were ^R?s and some ffsffs . but fRfi 
or Its we are all Hindus and own a common blood. Son 
tis are and some but 5 rs or jfrm* —we 

all Hindus and own a common blood. Some of us 
monists some pantheists; some th* ists and some athiests, 1 
nionotbksts or at hirsts-we are all Hindus and own a o>mi 
blood. We are not only a v* but a wrfir, a bom brotl 
hood. Nothing else counts, it is alter ail a question of ha 
We fed th.it the same ancient blood that coursed thro 
the veins of rm and fro. ^ and irjtfr*, q 
and mi and *n*re. of and f n fj r q 

courses through out the llmduciom from vein to vein, pulsa 
from heart to heart. We fed we are a wrfc—a race boi 
together by tbc dearest ties of blood—and therefore is m 
be so. 

After all there is throughout tins world so far as man 
concerned but a single race—the Human race ; kept alive 
one common Mood the Unman blood. All other talk is 
best provisional, a makeshift, and only relatively true. Natl 
is constantly trying to overthrow thr artificial barriers v 
raise betwen race and race. To try to prevent the cummingh 
of blood i- to build cm sands. Sexual attrac tion has proved me 
powerful than all the commands of all the prophets pm tog 
ther. Even as it is, not even the aborigines of the Andamd 
are without some sprinkling of the so called etRJf blood j 
their veins ard vice versa. Trudy speaking all that my m 
of us can claim, all that history entities one to claim, ts 
one has the blood of aD mankind in one's veins. The hi 


M-ital unity of man from pole to pole is true—all cbe only* 
Natively so. 

■ Anti speaking relatively alonr. no people in the world can 
kure justly claim to get recognised as a racial unit than the 
kudus and perhaps the Jew’s. A Hindu marrying a Hindu 
M\ loose his caste but not his f?Trf- A Hindu. 1* Ueving 
k any theoretical or philosophical ur social system, 
kthodox or betrodox. provided it is unquestioably in- 
kf nous and founded by a Hindu, may loose his sect but not 
Mi fT£cf—his Hinduness—bccausi- the most important cs- 
knttal which determines it. is the inheritance of the Hindu 
Mood. Therefore all those who love the land that stretches 
mom PTf to from Indus to Seas, as their father-land ;ind 
ppmcqtxntly claim to inherit the blood of the race that has 

btt.lv.1. bv imorpdnliQII nd qhpUHflBi fM Hm ttdcsf 
can be said to possess two of the mo*t t>iential 
Lqiusitcs of 

■ But only two: because a moments comidrration would 

krw that these two qualifications o( B andm^ wn%—of a 
pDf union fatherland and therefore of a common blood—aumot 
pxliaust all the requites of The majority oi the 

tMian Mohomridans may. if free from the prejudice* bom of 
npionmcc. come to love our land as their fatherland, as the 
but no tic and noble-minded amount them have always been 

in®. The story of their convenaons, forcible in millions of 
»cs. is too recent to make them forget, even if they like to 
so, that the> mhent Hindu blood in Uuhr vans. But can 
f, who here are concerned with investigating into facts as 
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they are and not as they should be, recognize these Moil 
<ians as Hindus ? Many a Mohamedan community in 
mere and othrr parts of India as well as the Christians! 
South India observ e our caste rules to such an extent as * 
marry generally within the pale of their castes alone; ye 
ts clear that though their original Hindu blood is thus 
unaffected by an alien adulteration, yet they cannot be 
Hindus iu the sense in which that term is actually underst 
Because, we Hindus arc bound together not only by the 
of the love we bear to a common fatherland and by the con 
mou blood that courses through our veins and keeps mil 
Jing and our affections warm, but also by thl 
tie of a common homage we pay to our great civilization <wM 
Hindu culture, which could not lx* better rendered than by t£ 
wc*rr! suggestive as it is of that langauge, the 

which has been the chosen means of expression and pr 
tion of that culture, of all that was best and worth pre 
in the history of our race. We are one because we ore a ’ 
a and own a common 

But what is civilization ? Civilization is thr expression ( 
the mind of muu. Civilization is the account of what man 1 
made of matter. If matter b the creation of the Lord thod 
civilization is the miniature secondary creation of mare JU 
it< best it is the perfect triumph of the soul of man on 
matter and man alike. Wherever and to the extent to whic 
man has succeeded in moulding matter to the delight ol ] 
soul, civilization begins, And it triumphs when he hi 
tapped .ill the sources of Supreme Delight, satbfying tl 


HI 




■»< ritual aspirations of hb Being towanls strength ami Iwauty 
Lid love, realising Life in all its ftilttos and richness 
I TIk itory of the civilization of n nation is the story of its 
khmights, its Action and its Achievements. Literature and art 
MI ns of its thoughts ; history and social institution* of its ar- 
Bmt> and achievements In none of these can man remain 
KnUted. Thr premitive 4 jiff M (canco) of the Andamanese t an 
Llv «iaim to have influenced the ujv*to*date dread-naughts of 
Uni- nca. The latest adventure of fashion amongst the fair 
mi ui Paris is but the lineal descendant of the bunch of 
■rnxc't stuck in the girdle-string which constitutes the pcrfcc- 
illon of the toilet of a “ M girL 

I \nd yet a # Dungi' remains a l>ungi and a dreadnaught a 
Hieadnaught . they are too much more unlike each other 
pun like to be identified as one and the same Even so. ab 
■hnugh the Hindus have lent much ami borrowed much like any 
Hther |>cuplo yet. tbetr civilization is tm» «haractcr.siic to he 
»<• dnken for any other cultural unit. And secondly, however 
■hiking their mutual differences be. they are too much more 
Ike each other than unlike, to be denied the right of being 
Lognized as a cultural unit amongst other such units in the 
Lofld owning a common history, a common literature and a 
[comtnon rivihzatiore 

Paradoxical as it may sound to those wIk> have fallen 
In tims to the interested or ignorant cry that bus secured the 
fur of the present world that the Hindu* have OO hbtory 
|t never the less remains true that Hindus are about Uic 
|only people who have succeeded in preserving their history— 
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ndmg through earthquakes, bridging over deluges f It 
girts with their Vedas which are the first extant chapter I 
the story of our race. The first cradle songs that nl 
Hindu girj listens to. sings of Sita. the good. Some ..I 
worship Rama as an incarnation, some admire him as 
and a warrior, all love him as the most illustrtrious 
ative monarch of our race. Maruti and Bheemsen are 
never fading source uf strength and physical pcrfectiali 
the Hindu youth; Savitri and Damyanti, tlte never 
•deals of constancy and chastity to the Hmdu maid, 
love that rpri made to the Divine Cowherd m Gokul fl 
rts echo wherever a Hmdu lover kisses his beloved I 
giant struggle of the Kurus, the set duels oi Arjun and K 
of Bhim and Dusshasan. that took place on the field of K 
kshetra thousands of years ago. arc rehearsed in all their 
from cottage to cottage and from palace to palace. Ab 
could not have been dearer to stgsr than he is to us. 

Ceylon to K ashmen - —Hindusthan daily sheds tears as 
and as bitterly as his father did at the mention of the 
that lotus-eyed youth. What more shall we say ? 
story of riSHW and alone would bring us c 

and weld into a race even if wc he scattered to all the four 
tike a handful of sand. I read the life of a Maxrini i 
exclaim " how patriotic they are." 1 read the life of a M 
vacharya and exclaim "how patriotic ue aref fl,. . 

of jefrri* is bewailed in Be ngal; the martyred soflj 
Oovmdsmg. in Waharastra. An Ary a Samajist Imtoriaa 
the extreme north feeb that Harihar and Bukka of the 



nut south fought for him ; and a Sanatanist historian id 
f t xtreme sooth feels that Guru Tcjbahadur died for him. 
n had kings in common, we had kingdoms in common. 
t had stability in common, we had movement* tn 
mrnon. Wc had triumphs in common, and disasters m 
unon. The names of itfcPMiUfT and fwr®, a VIx? and 
J make os all feel as sinners do. The names of 
; qrfapft and leave us all electrified with a 

of prricnal elevation. 

t what about the internecine wars amongst Hindus ? 
answer, what about the wars of Robes amongst the 
polish ? What of intemeotne struggle of states against states, 
m* against sects, class against class, each invoking foreign 
pip against his own country-men, in Italy, in Germany, in 
|hmcc, in America ? Are they still a people, a nation, and 
they possess a common history ? If they do the Hindus 
ft the Hindus do not possess a common history then 
in the world does. 

[ our History tells the story of the Action of our race so 
our literature taken in its fullest sense tell the story of 
Thought of our race. Thought, they say, is inseparable 
word; and our literature inseparable from our common 
the Verily it is our mother tongue.—the 

in which the mothers of our race spoke and which has 
birth to all our present tongues. Our Gods spoke in 
, our sages thought in our poets wrote in 

is best in os-the best thoughts, the best idea, the best 
ks instinctively to clothe itself in To mil- 



















lions it is .till thr language of their Gods; to others it It 
language ol their ancestor^; to all it is the language pay a 
lenoe\ a common inheritance, a common treasure, that, 
riches all the family of our sister languages, fprrptft and 
fatl andfgfr ,*r&Tjr± t; 1U , \ rmj t im^tandl 

eonstitut»s the vital nerve thread thut runs through *»] 
vivifying and toning «nr feelings anil aspirations into a 
m^iiious whole It is not a language alone : to many Hi 
it is a rnT, to .tit it k a music. The Vedas do not t e 
tute an authority (or all iRs But Ihe Vedas os the 
ancient work and the history of their rare belong to Snrs 
much as lo any of us. WfftrjTf*! was not written by a 
yet the is the common inheritance of the 

and The the In We of the f&MWgs; hut] 

belongs to Lingayat and non-Lingayat Hindus .dike, as I 
of the foremost and historical kanarre work extant, ftl 
of is as truly the property of a Hindu in Bengal 

the is of a Sikh and 

and and ir^and 

wrote for us all, appeal to us all. are the cherished p 
ol us all hot the work of 4 * the poet and say« 

copy of Hafiz be kept before a Hindu in Bengal and if lin 
asked, *' what belongs to you of these V* ho would insti 
sav. is mine!'’ let a copy of the work of and 

Shak<^poarc be kept before a Hindu in Maharash 
would claim “ r$T 7 is mine ° 

The works of art and architecture are also a commi 
jierilaace of our race, whether they be representative of 
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L «.Srf<^K school ol thought. For all the labourers who 
Lhl them, the master* who guided them, the tax-flyers 
E» financed them, and the kings who organised them. 
E">n belonged to the great race that inhabits 

El owns this land from Rtg to the Hindu ra.*. 
E who are fRnrtfc. lo-day have contributed and lafionr- 
E t„r the Buddhistic monuments ol art and architecture 
E > while those who were Buddhistic then have contribut- 
E t .» and laboured lor the monuments of the ORRrift art 
M architecture now 

■ Common institutions and a common law that sanctions and 
L* tifies them, however they may differ in details, arc never 
less both the cause and the effect ol thr basic unity of 
Ej, race. The Hindu law with the underlying principle* of 
^piidu Jurisprudence whatever the superficial differences In:, 
Ll howsoever contradictory a detail here or an injunction 
Ertr may seem to be. is too organic a growth to loose its in* 
Eiduabty by the manifold changes wrought by times and 
Emcs In spite of the feverish speed with which the law 
E. hints m the different states of America and British Com 
L«ii wealth keep manufacturing and modelling laws, we 
Ell acknowledge the principles of Jurisprudence and the 
E, ol growth that underlie their code to constitute a single 
Emli. The English law, or the Roman Jurisprudence, or 
E, American law could not be designated as such if eternal 
fntity or a dead level similarity is expected. Hie Moha 
Lrdan law retains its individuality in spite of such damaging 
Lcpimns to it as the Khojas or the Bohras who, like some 


























other Mohamedan communities, observe the Hindu law 
regulating some departments of their life, notably in 
of inheritance. Some of the Hindu customs in If 
or Punjab may differ from some in Bengal or Sind, 
the similarity in all other details is so great that the law' 
the Maharashtra as a whole seems to be an echo of the 
books ruling our brothers in Bengal or Sindh and vice 
When all the rules, customs and laws observed bv any gt 
community are collected together it can immediately' 
found to be nothing but a fitting chapter of the Hindu 
while no amount of ingenuity or torture can fit it in say, 
English or Mohamadan or the Japanese law books. 

We have feasts and festivals in common. We have nt^ 
and rituals in common. The and f^rasr, the rragfahJ 
and the graft, are welcomed wherever a Hindu breathes. ntgH 
and alike, you would find the whole Hinfl 

kingdom enfete on the Divali day. Not only Hindusthan, bJ 
the Greater Hindusthan that is fast grow ing in all the coiitfl 
nents of the world. Not even a cottage in the tTTT? foresfl 
could be found on that night that has not shown its litt] 
light ! While the Tr*TT day would reveal to you every I 
soul from the delighted damsels of Punjab to the a us 
Brahmins of Madras tying the silken tic that, 1 heart to h 
and mind to mind, in body and in soul, can bind.’ Yet 
have deliberately refrained ourselves from referring to anJ 
religious beliefs that we as a race may hold in common. N< 
had we referred to any institution or event or custom in its. 
%ious aspect or significance. Because we wanted to de al wi 
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ei^ntiak of ffc^ not in the light of any " ism ** but from 
-facial point of view; and yet even from a national and racial 
pant of view do the different places of pilgrimage constitute, 
l common inheritance of our Hindu race. The reprint 
festival at TPmnT.thc t*T^r at sppTOT.the ffr and the 
cl emit mlhi>rini«i had been the real and livins 




fcrv.es of our people that kept the current of life and thought 
fcnrsmg through out our body politic. The qaint customs 
til l ceremonies and sacraments they involve, observed by 
|Mmc as a religious duty, by others as social amenities, rau 
■less upon each individual that he can live best only 
[through the common and corporate life of the 


Hindu race. 

[ These then in short—and the subject in hand doe* not 
aermit us to be exhaustive on this point—constitute the 
}w»cner of otir rivilixatkm and mark us oat a cultural unit. 
,f Hindus are not only a a Wlfd, but and as a eonse* 
•uence of being both, own a common expressed and 

preserved chiefly and originally through the real 

Mother- tongue of our race. Everyone who is a Hindu inherits 
tin and owes his spiritual being to it as truly as lie 

ifewt'. his physical one to the land and the blood of Ins 
itnrefathers. 

I \ Hindu then is he who feels attachment to the land 
Hut extends from f^J to f*TJ as the land of his fore- 
fethcis—as his Fatherland ; who inherits the blood of the 
|T.-atnice whose first and discernible source could be traced by 
Die Hvmalayan altitudes of the Vedic «HI% 3 * and which. 
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assimiliating alt tlmt was incorporated and ennobling 
that was assimilated has grown into and come to be ki 
ts the Hindu people ; and who, as a consequence of the N 
going attributes, has inherited and claims as liis own tj 
the HukIu civilization, as represented tit 
common history, common heroes, a common literatim, 
common art, 4 common law and a common jurispruden 
common fairs and festivals, ntes and rituals, ceremonial i 
sacraments Not that, every Hindu has all these drt 
the Hindu down to each syllable common with 

Hindus ; but that. he has more of it common with his Hit 
brothers than w ith. say. an Arab or an Englishman Not 11 
a non-Hindu dors not hold any of these details in <orni 
with a Hindu hut that, he differs more from a Hindu ft 
he agrees with That Is why Christian and Mohaniedati 
munitn*. who were but very' recently Hindus and in majc 
of cases had hern at least in their first generation most J 
willing denizens of tlieir new fold, claim though they might 
common fatherland, and an almost pure Hindu blood 
parentage with us. cannot be recognised as Hindus; as* 1 
their adoption of tin ntnv cult they had ceased to own Hu 
as a whole They belong, or feel that they belong, to a < 
tural unit altogether different from the Hindu one Their hed 
and thcirlif*r«>-worship, their fairs and their festivals, their id| 
and their outlook of life, have now* censed to be common 
ours Thus the presence of this third essential of f 
which requires of every Hindu an uncommon and loving, 
tachment to his racial enables us most perfectly] 
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ljArtermine the nature of without any danger of using 

Mvrt-lapping or exclusive attributes 

j But take the case of a patriotic Bohra or a Klmja count ry- 
k 0 f Qtus. He loves our land of IJjWR lit fatherland 
Blhich, indisputably, is the land of his forefathers H« !*>*- 
ti i( -—in certain cases they do—pure Hindu blood; especially 
Eg he is the first convert to Mohamcdanism he must be allowed 
I* claim to inhent the blood of Hindu parents He. as an in- 
I Will gent and reasonable man, loves our history’ and our heroes, 
I* fact the Bohras ;uid the Khojas, as a community, 
worship as heroes or great ten Avatars only adding Mohamad 
L> the elventb Hr is actually, along with his community- 
Sbjcet to the Hindu law—the law of his forefathers. He is, 
L* far as tlie three essentials of ?ig. WTT^ and are con, 

Imned. a Hindu He may differ as regards a few festivals or 
I **y add a lew more heroes to the pantheon of his supermen or 
I demigods. But we have repeatedly said that differentc 111 
I details here or emphasis there, docs not throw us outside the 
Ijale of Hundu Fhc sub-communities amongst the 

K Hindus observe many a custom, not only contradictor) but 
■ even conflicting with customs of other Hindu communities. 

Yet both of them are Hindus. So also in the above cases 
I of a patriotic Bohra or a Chmtian or a Khoja, who could 
1 uUsfy the three required qualifications of to such a do* 

imo as that, why should he not be recognised as a Hindu ? 

He wuuld certainly have been recognised as such but lor 
»us attitude towanis a single detail—which, though it is 
covered by the won! or culture, is yet too important 
















to be lost in the multitude of other attribute, and thcrcftj 
deserves a special treatment and analysis ; which again bruq 
us face to face with the question which, in voting as it dots it 
religious aspect of Hundutva. had often beeji avoided by 
not becaase we fight fhy of it, but on account of our wish i 
fi^ht it out all the more thoroughly and effectively. For, a 
are now better equipped to determine the significance U 
attempt an analysis ot the two terms Hinduism and ffafl 
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Tlic words f({^[ and Hinduism being both ol tlutn demrd 
m the word ffj must necessarily be understood to u fer to 
whole of the Hindu people. Am definition of Hinduism 
it leaves out any important section of our people and tori** 
m either to play false to their convictions or to go outside 
l>olc ol f{stands sell condemned. Hinduism means 
sy&tun of religious beliefs found common amongst the 
»du people. And the only way to find out what th<*c re- 
ous beliefs of the Hindus are. what constitutes Hin- 
ism, you must first define a Hindu. Hut forgetting this 
el implication of the word Hinduism wliirh dearly pre- 
poses an independant conception of a Hindu, many a 
»plc go about to determine the essentilas of Hinduism and 
ding none so satisfactory as to include, without overlap, 
ig. all our Hindu communities conn- to the Asperate con- 

ejon_which docs not satify them cither.— that therefore 

kc communities are not Hindus at all! because.—not thn* 
,• iletinition they had framed is open to the fault ol exclusion 
t because those communities do not subject themselves to 
t required tenets which these gentleman liave thought 
fit to label as -Hinduism"! This way of answering the ques- 
m • who is a Hindu ’* is really preposterous and has given 
r lo so much of bitterness amongst some, of our brethren 
the 9school of thought, the ftw* the *Hs, the 
iirffj and even our patriotic and progressive VWTOrifts. 

■ Who is a Hindu ?"—be, who is subject to the tenets of 
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Hinduism. Very well What is Hinduism ?—those tcnrti 
"which the Hindus art* subjected ! This is very nearly arg^ 
tti a circle and can never lead to a satisfactory solution. Mi 
of our friends who have been on this w rung track have q| 
l>ock to tell us “ there is no >uch people as Hindus at all 
If some Indian, as gifted as that Englishman who first ci»u 
the word Hinduism, coins a paralkl word *’ Englisht*! 
proceeds to find out the underlying unity of beliefs anunjj 
the English people, gets disgusted with thousands of sects 4 
societies from the Jews to the Jacobins, from Tnnifv 
Utility, and comes out to announce that " there are no m 
people as the English at all ** be would not make hung 
more ridiculous than those who declare in cold print “ tb 
is nothing as a Hindu people." Anyone who wants to \ 
what a confusion of thought prevails on the |*nnt and h 
the failun to analyse separately the two terms ffTrf q 
Hinduism renders that confusion worst confounded may 
well to go through the booklet * Essentials of Huultfi*i 
published by the enterprising * Naltsan & Co\ 

Hinduism means the * ism of the Hindus . and as I 
word Hindu has been derived from the word fev, the hut 
meaning primarily ail the people who reside on the land m 
extends from Wf to ffcg, Hinduism must necessarily vre 
the religion or the i«Jigions that arc peculiar and native, 
this land and this people. If wr are unable to reduce I 
different tenets and ticlicfs to a single system of religion tli 
the only w r ay would br. to cease to maintain that Hindu! 
is a system and to say that it is a set of systems consist! 
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nth. or if you like contradictory or even conflicting with, 
■bit other. Hut in no case can you advance this your failure 
m .Iricrminf! the meaning of Hinduism as a ground to doubt 
Hr existence of a Hindu nation itself, or worse still tn 
kmmit sacrilege in hurting the feelings of our Hindu 

prethren and Hindu brethren alike, by relegating any 
fa them to the Non-Hindu pale . 

I The limits of this essay do not permit us to determine the 
fait tire or the essentials of Hinduism or to try to discuss it at 
fan great length. As tit have shown above the enquiry 
fate what is Hinduism can only begin after the question 'who 
faa Hindu* is rightly answered by determining the r&mtiak of 
fftni and as it is only with these essential of which 

far ltd*- us to know # who is a Hindu,' that this our present 
Inquiry is concerned, the discussion of Hinduism 
I tilU necessarily outside of our scope We haw* to taki 
[fognixance of it only so far as it trespasses in the field of our 
k»*t;ial charge , Hinduism is a word that properly speaking 
ph'iuld be applied to all the religious beliefs that the difi« rent 
ItoTun mnitics of the Hindu people hold But it is generally 
fapplied to that system of religion which tin* majority of the 
I Hindu people follow It isnatural that a religion or a country 
#r 1 community should derive its name from the characteristic 
feature which is common to an overwhelming majority that 
Constitutes or contributes to it. It is also convenient lor 
<nsy reference or parlance. But a convenient term that is not 
I only delusive but harmful and positively misleading should 
not any longer be allowed to blind our judgment. Tlie ma* 










jority of the Hindus contributes to that system of r>-l 
which could fitly be described by the attribute that 
lutes its special feature, as * g(crFjffts?WOr" %tT( or 17a. 
They would not object if it even be called qft* *nr. I 
beskles these there are other Hindus who reject, either 
or wholly, the authority—some of the jriris, some of 
*gms and some of the gifts themselves. But if 
identify the religion of the Hindus with the religion of 
majority only and call it orthodox Hinduism, then the 
fount heterodox communities, being Hindus themse 
rightly resent this usurpation of by the majority, 

well as their unjustifiable exclusion. The religion of 
minorities also requires a name. But if von call the so-c 
orthodox religion alone as Hinduism then naturally it foil 
that the religion of the so called heterodox is not Hind 
The next most fatal step being that therefore those sect 
are not Hindus at all! I But this inference seems as s 
gering even to those who had unwillingly given whole hes 
support to the premises which have made it logically inrvi 
ble that while hating to own it they hardly know how 
avoid arriving at it. And thus we find that while millions 
our Shikhs, Jains, Lingayats, several Samajis and o 
would deeply resent to he told that they—whose fath 
fathers up to the tenth generations had the Mood of Hrn 
m their veins-- had suddenly ceased to he Hindus !—yet 
section amongst them takes it most emphatically for grant 
that they had Iteen faced with a choice that either th 
should consent to be a party to those customs and bcli 
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•ta-h they had in their puritanic'or progressive zeal re¬ 
acted as superstitions, or they should cease to belong to 
MmI race to w'hich their forefathers belonged. 

Ml this bitterness is mostly due to the wrong use ol the 
•uni Hinduism to denote the religion of the majority only. 
| it her the word should be restored to its'proper significanc e to 
■mute the religions of all Hindus or if you fail to do that it 
Mould be dropped altogether. The religion of the majority 
L| the Hindus could lie best denoted by the ancient accepted 
dilation, the ffTffR *riT or the or the 

V HT; while the religions of the remaining Hindus 
luulil continue to be denoted by their respective and accept* 
id names rife *t«T or «im Hri or W or 55 w 
Hhencver the necessity of denoting these Ws as a whole 
irnes then alone wo may be justified in denoting them by 
generic term Mri or Hinduism. Thus their would 
no loss either in clearness, or in conciseness but on the 
■her hand a gain both in precision and unambiguity which by 
removing the cause of suspicion in our minor communities 
rod resentment in the major ones would once more unite 
<h .ill Hindus under our ancient banner representing a com¬ 
mon race and a common civilization. 

I Tin: earliest records that we have got of the religious 
hr lie is of any Indian community—not to speak of mankind 
■belt—are thr Vedas. The Vedic nation of the was 

vtilidivided into many a tribe and class. But although the 
majority then held a faith that wc for simplicity call Vedic 
rrhgion, yet it was not contributed to by an important 














minority of the Rigs themselves. Thi TrvfKtliL^ras, the SI? 
in* I many others from time to time seem to have either secee 
from or never belonged to the orthodox churrh and yetracL 
and nationally they were conscious of Ixmg a people by the 
v i' *>. I here was r-uch a thing as Vedic religion, but it iut 
not be even then identified with v nr. tor the latl 

term, had it been coined, would have naturally meant tl 
set of religions prevailing in *Hfags. orthodox as well 
heterodox. By a process of elimination and assimilation 
rue of the ft5s at last grew into the race of ftjs- 
the land of the ftgs i.e. ftrjritR. into the land of 
HR- i.e. VVlole their orthodox and the heterodt) 

schools ot religions have,—having tested much, dared m 
andknown murh.-having subjected to the most searching ex*, 
nation possible till then, all that lay between the grandest a. 
the tiniest, from the atom to the Atman, from the 9?*Kg~ 
•tietm,- having sounded the deepest secrets of thoughts ai 
having sored to the highest altitudes of Ecstasy.—given bit 
to a synthesis that sympathises with all aspirants tov _ 
truth from the Monist to the Atheist Tnith its goal, R« 
xaiion its method. It is neither Vedic nor non-Vedic. it 
Iwth. It is the veritable science ot religion applied. . 

•* —the conclusion of the conclusions arrived at 

harmonising the detailed experiences of all the schools of 
ligious though t-gft*, flTOPft, Jfcr, ^ or 

' >u * every one of those- systems or sects whid 
ore the direct descendants & developments of the religious I 
licfsff^and that obtained in the land of the 1 
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•r in the other unrecorded communities in other part» of 
India in the Vedic period, belongs to and is a part 
ni'-gral of ftfmi. 

I hcrefore the or the OTRrit mi itself is merely a sect 
•< Hinduism or ftjmi—however over-whiImtng be the* 
majority that contributes to its tenets. It was a definition 
M thfa €RI 7 R mi which the late laikamanya Tilak framed in 
thr tamous verses " smrnffiFHrg rnm i reu r wn i sremiRr*!- 
‘kmi odintM «»et«lH ll" In a learned article that he liad 
'innmbuted to the ftmrmnn, wtiich bears the 
j nark of his deep erudition and insight. Ibe Loka 
I »anya ui an attempt to develop this, more or lows 
mgative definition into a positive one. had clearly suggested 
j that he had an eye, not on ftg?? as snch but, only on 
what was popularly called ft^mi and had also admitted 
| that it could^hardly include in its sweep the and 

•Uv-r sects which never the less arc racially and nationally 
HindusoMlindus. That definition, excellent solar as it goes, 
w in fact not a definition of fi^mi. much less of ft but 
•f mn'R mi—the vftrgf&ytntfm sect, which fwing the 
|«pular of all sects of ftjmi was naturally but loosely 
austaken’for ftfmi itself. 

I Bios ft*mi being etymologically as well os actually and 
F ire religious aspects only, (for mi is not merely religion) 

If. religion of the Hindus, it necessarily partakes of all the 
jhvmuals that characterise a Hindu. We have found that 
u. first important essential qualification of • Hindu *— 
that, to him the land that extends from fftg H tb<- 

7 
























the the Land of hts partiarchs and forefat 

The system or set of religions which wc call 

as truly the children of this soil as the men w! 
thoughts they are or who “saw” the Troth revealed in tl 
To with all its sects and systems this land favjHIR 

the land of its revelation—the land of its birth on this h 
plane. As the Ganges, though Sowing out of the lotus ieet 
Vishnu himself is even to the most orthodox devotee 
mystic so far as human plane is concerned, the daughter of 
Himalayas, even so. this land is the birth- place—the 
and the RHtff-ol that ffrfgR which in its religious aspect 
signified as The second mast important essential 

of is that a Hindu is a descendant of Hindu | iri nlM 
claims to have the blood of the ancient f^js and the rue 
that sprang from them in his veins. This also is true of t 
different schools of religion of the Hindus. For. they 
being either founded by or revealed to the Hindu sages 
seers, are the moral and cultural and spiritual riescaadan 
and development of the Thought of the through t! 

process of assimilation and elimination, as we are of 
Seed. Not only is the growth of the natural env 

meats and of the thought of the Hindus but also of the 
or culture of the Hindus. The environmental frames in whidj 
its scenes, whether of the ifrs period, or of rig, W 
any extremely modern ones of WJT, trite, string, ggrtf 

or fTWf rnraffH. are set, the technical terms and *b<- 
language that famished expression to its highest revelation and. 
ecstacks, its mybtology and its philosophy, the conception* 



■ controverted and the conceptions it adopted, have indcli- 
: -damp of Hindu culture, of Hindu impress'd upon 

ft. tu of all shades and schools, lives and grows and 

|ha> its being in the atmosphere of Hindu culture, and the 
gi; of a Hindu being so completely identified with the land 
Lf the Hindus, this land to him is not only a but a 

f*gsr. not only a fatherland but a holy laud. 

| Yes; this *nr^Sr. this Pt^WH, this land of ours that 
wetebes from Prj to Pp| is onr for it was in this 

I Lind that the Founders oi our faith and the Seers to 
|« om the Knowledge was revealed, from seers 

i» from fvr to rrgtfut. from fg to Jimo* from 

to rrf<g. from etft to from to from 

fl g-ilH to oqt fnpt. our Gurus and Godmen were bom and 
[lied The very dust of its paths echoes the footfalls of 
Kur Prophets and Gurus. Sacred are its rivers, hallowed Us 
Moves, for it was either on their moonlit ghats or under 
heir eventide long shadows, that the deepest problems of 
|pr. oi man, soul and God, of *gl and *H 4 T. were debated 
and discussed by a or a sWf- Ah! every hill and dell 
Ltinct with memories of a or a anil. or ^ririfre 

j Here rules, there «*** b« Here iriri** made his first 
Lit of an exile, there tlW saw the golden deer and 
fcondly pressed her lover to kill it- Here the divine cowherd 
I played on his flute that made every heart in ri:5* dance 
Ci harmony as if in a hypnotised sleep. Here is a. Mi#, here Hk 
dre; park. Here ROTH entered frVtw. Here stood crowds of 
[worshippers amongst whom JtririS sat and sang the 
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•• on* «TTH I ” Here the 

took on vows of •fl'tfNfa the Wf*fl and with 
bowl in his band knocked at his sister’s door lor handful 
alms 1 Here the son of was hacked to pieces 

the eyes of his lather and the young bleeding heart of tlic 
thrust in the father's mouth for the fault of dying as a I 
Every stone here has a story of martyrdom to tell I E 
inch of thy soil. Oh mother f has been a sacrificial 
Not only ’ where the fsawr? is found * bat from 
TlTfB tt is * anffavrfa, ’ santafied with a fTOf or 
So to every Hindu, from the *TdTB to the 
this this ftnfWH. is at once a and a 

Hi at is why in the case of some of our Mohann 
Christian countrymen who had originally been forcibly 
verted to Non-Hindu religion and who consequently have 
hented. along with Hindus, a common Father-land 
greater part of the wealth of common culture—I 
law. customs, folklore and history—are not and cannot 
recognized as Hindus. For though fffriTT* to them is 
as to any other ft$ yet it is not to them a gwjti 
Their Holyland is far off w Arabia or Palestine, 
mythology and godmen, ideas and heroes arc not 
chirldca of this sod. Consequently their name* 
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tbeir outlook smack of foreign origin. Their 
divided. Nay, if some of them be really 
w bat they profess to do, then there can be no choi 
must to a man set their Holy-Land above their Fathcr- 
their love and allegiance. That is but natural. We are 
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Mvleraning nor are wc lamenting. We are simply telling farts 
m tlicy stand. We have tried to deterjnine the «ssenlials of 
and in doing so wc have discovered that the Bohras 
1*1 such other Mohamad an or Christian communities possess 
the essential qualifications of but one: and that is 
■hit they do not look upon India as their HotyUiul 
I It is not a question of embracing any doctrine propound- 
L any new theory of the interpretation of God and SouJ and 
phn For wr honestly believe that the Hindu Thought—we 
r not speaking of any religion which is dogma—has ex- 
lusted the very possibilities of human speculation as to the 
lure of the Unknown—if nut the Unknownablc, or th*- 
lure of the relation between that and thou Are you 
Hornet—a monotheist—a pan thirst—an atheist—an agnos- 
I? Here is ample room, oh soul! whatever thou art. to 
rv and grow to thy fullest height and satisfaction 
k this Temple of temples. that stands nn no 
■rr Kinal foundation, but on the tiroad and deep 
mi strung foundation of Troth Why goest then to fill 
P) little pitcher to wells far ofi. when thou standest on thr 
■fcks of the crystal-streamed Ganges herself ? Does not the 
mod in your veins, oh brother, of our common forefathers 
m aloud with the recollections of the dear old scenes and 
1 * from which they were so cruelly snatched awa\ at 
m point of sword ? Then come ye back to the fold of tout 
■ others and sisters who with arms extended are standing at 
it open gate to welcome you—their long lost kith and kin. 
■here can you find more freedom of worship than in this 
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land where a could preach atheism from thr stops <d 

the temple of !—morr freedom of social organisatkv 

than m the Hindu society where from the Patnas of OriflM 
to the Pandits of Benares, from the tmrSs to the caefl 
can develop a distinct social type of polity or organise a tuMt 
one. Verily * *MM WgTflS *T F*f^FT i Whatever coUM 

be found in the world is found here too. And if anything 
not found here it could be founed no where Ye, who fefl 
race, by blood, by culture, bv nationality possess almost tfl 
the essentials of and had been forcibly snatched ogfl 

of our ancestral Home by the hand of Violence—ye have 
only to render whole hearted love to our corami 
Mother and recognize her not only as but cvcl * 

a jwpr and ye would be most welcome to the Hindu f< 

Tliis is a choice which our country-men and our old 
and km the Bohras. Khojas, Mamons and other Mohamo 
and Christians communities are free to make—a choice 
which must be a choice of love. But as long as they are 
minded thus, so long they cannot be recognized as H 
We arc it must be remmebered. trying to analyse and 
mine the essentials of as that word is actually uni 
to signify and would not be justified to strain it in its a 
cation to suit any preconceived notions or party convene] 

A Hindu therefore, to sum up the conclusions arrived 
is he who looks upon the land that extends from *1 
prvj, from the Indus to the Seas, as the land of his 
fathers—his faf*|: who inherits the blood of that race 
first discernible source could be traced to the Vedk 




• id which on its onward march, assimilating much that was 
» »rporated and ennobling much that was assimilated, has 
tome to be known as the Hindu people; who has inherited 
and claims as his own the culture of that race, as expressed 
chiefly in their common classic langaugc the and 

represented by a common history, a common literature, art 
and architecture, law and jurisprudence, rites and rituals. 
cTt-monies and sacraments, fairs and festivals; and who 
above all addresses this land, this ^ ^ k* 5 

HolyUnd—the land of his prophets and seers, of his god- 
men and gums, the land of piety and pilgrimage These are 
flic essentials of —a common a common wrfit. 

and a common All these es s en ti a ls could best be 

ftmmed up by stating in brief that be is a ffj to whom l%^- 
is not only a but also a jwpj. For the fust two 
•ttcntuls of ftjff — tT£ and Ml fit—ant clearly denoted and 
dm no ted by the word ^bile the third essential of 

is pre-eminently implied by the word : as it is 
prn isely including i.c., rites and rituals 

err^manies and sacraments, that makes a land a Holyland. 
Jo make the definition more handy, we may be allowed to 
i onipress it in a couplet:— 

fttpfc S«njjiw 9 I fijftfawi: It 
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The rough analyse to which the conception of %» 
subjected in the foregoing section has enabled us to frame 
working definition embodying or rather indicating the 
essentials of it. It now remains to see how far this gtnJ 
definition ran stand a detailed examination that could 
best conducted by testing a few typical and some of the 
different cases which have in fact made the necessity of 
definition so badly felt . While developing it we have 
at each step to free it, so far as it is possible to do so m th|] 
case of so comprehensive and elusive a generalization » t 
from the defect of being overlapping. If we find in t 
few typical cases in the light of this definition tha| 
they all fit in well then we may be sore that it is free trooJ 
the opposite defect of exclusiveness too. We have seen that! 
it is not open to Mid adrift it remains to be seen whethJ 
it is not open to also. 

The geographical divisions that obtain amongst the Hindus 
would, at a glance, be seen to harmonise well with the spmfll 
of our definition . The fundamental basis of it is the land! 
UlA] RryUTTT, and although many of our brethem. and eJ 
pociaOy those who had been the most undoubted descendants 
of the ancient ftjs. and who besides are the vary pro pi* 
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it to this day have never changed the ancient name either 
their land or of their race, and are called to day ns five 
md years ago, ‘ ft* '. the children of ft^B, inhabit on 
. bank of the Indus, yet as in the mention ol a river the 
two of both its banks is implied as a matter of course «> 
t part of f*m which constitutes the western bank of 
is a natural part of ftrjriim and is covered by our *h 
turn. Secondly, accessories to the mainland are always 
[known by the name ol the latter. And thirdly, our Hindu 
Lople on that side ol the Smdhu liad through out history 
Lked upon this land of ***** as their real « well as 

•wr* Thay had never been guilty ol matricide m attempt 
Lg to set up the patch they inhabit as tbeir only ft^or only 
On the other hand their BBrr* and fem and are 

' £ and M* and 4** From the Vedic time they 

are a part integral of MRtm » ******** 

U, cTrrnrx and UTTOTrit as the nghtiul constituents of the go ..t 
Hindu conlederacv and commonwealth- Ihey beteng to our 
I* to our mm and to our Therefore they are 

Hindus and their case is well covered by our definition 
But even if one rejects the contention that the ownership 
of a river does imply. «mk* otherwise stated, the owner 
ship of both its banks vet the. definition remains as sound a 
ever and applies to our ft* brethren on other grounds. 
For apart from the special case of our ft* brethren that 
inhabit on the other side of the Indus. «hm are 
hundreds of thousands ol Hindus who have settled « 
parts oi the world A tune may come when these our 
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colonists. Mtto even to-day axe the dominating {actor in 
nurobm, capacity and intellect in their respective . 
may come to own a whole country and form a separate! 
But win this simple fact of residence in lands other th 
WTO render one a non-Hindu? Certainly not; lor the u N 
senti&l oi fijts is not that a man must not reside in lands, 
side India, but that wherever he or his descendants 
happen to be he must recognize as the land 

forefathers Nay more; it is not a question of reci— 1 
«ther If his ancestors came from India as Hindus 
1101 reco 6 nirin S India as hts Rtf So this defin 
of "Isto is compatiabk- with any conceivable exp 
of our Hindu people. Let our colonists continue uru 
their labours of founding a Greater India, a rrfniTW. _ 
best of their capadtic-s and contribute all that is best in 
civilization to the upbuilding of Humanity Let them 
ri-li th-* people that inhabit the earth from Pole to Pole 
their virtues and let them in return enrich their own 
and race by inbibing all that is healthy and true 
found ffcjTO does not dip the wings of the Himalayan i 
Imt only add s to their urge So long as ye. (Mi Hindus, i 
upon ^TWTO as the land of your forefatfiers and as * 
^ of your prophets, and elfish the prizdess heritage 
thnr culture and th.ir blood, so long nothing can stand 
the way of your desire to expand. The only grograp 
limits of ffJTO are the limits of our earth ! 

So tar as the racial aspect of our definition is concerned « 
cannot think of any exception that can seriously challenge it 
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fefcfcty j ost as in England we find Iberians. Kelts. Angles, 
lav**. Danes. Normans now fused in spite of the racial re- 
melons on intermarriages into one nation, so the ancient 
distinctions of Aryans. Kolariam. Dravidians and others 
ft-tn if they had ever been keen, can no longer be recognized. 
ff e have dealt with the point as exhaustively as nrcessaryui 
CK foregoing sections and pointed out that the and aft 

«* systems recognized in oar lawbooks bear inthsputabk- test, 
r ,* v to the fact that a fusion sufficient to keep the flow of 
common blood through our body polibc vigorous and fr«h 
was even then an accomplished fact Natur again broke 
,hr barriers where custom refused to pull them down m tunc, 
rfaq* was neither the first nor the last of Aryans to 
n uke love with a nT*«T. nor the Brahmin lady, the mother 
0 | TOPHTOt. to whom we have refereed already was the 
wily Aryan girl that took a fancy to a TOTO youth Ovi ol 
j dozen Bhils or Kobs or even Santals. a south or a gui 
may at times be picked up and dropped in a dty school with- 
! out any fear of being recognized as such either by a pbyacal 

I or by a moral test The race that is bom ol the fusum. 

which on the whole is a healthy one. because gradual, of the 
Aryans. KoUnans. Dravxlians and all those of our anas- 
lots, whose blood we as a race inherent, is rightly railed neither 
an Aryan, nor Kolarian. nor Draviadiaa-but the Hindu race - 
that e, that people who live as children ol a common mother¬ 
land. adoring a common holyland-thc land th at lies between 
the flprs. Therefore the tfctTOs, ft*® 5 . jnW'gt* 

xad alfother such tribes and classes are Hindus Thisft^WTO 
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L*U>e case of our brotherhood. No ooe could be so silly as 

^ .untest the statement that "«n%g «m?l 

|gNr’’.» their Fatherland—the land that ever since the first 
T* records of the Vedk l^nod has been tlw land where thru 
L bthers Uved and loved and worshipped and prayed 
Ewonrlly they roost undoubtedly inherit the Hindu blood in 
L*tr veins as much as any ooc in Madras or Bengal does Nay 
■tore: While we Hindus in Maharashtra or Bengal inherit 
L, blood of the Aryans ns well as of those other andent 
L,,.l t who inhabited this land, the Sikhs are the almost 
Lfrti descendants of those ancient and can claim to 

Crc drank their being at the very fountain of this Ganges 
L <»ar Hindu Life before site had descended down to the 
jianes. Thirdly, they have contributed ami there fore are 
thf rightful copartners in our Hindu culture For 
[was a nver in the Punjab before she became the Deified 
( Image ol Learning and Art. To this day. do millions of 
Ihndus through out Hrodusthan join in the enchanted chorus 
with Much the RfVs, your forefathers. Oh Sikhs, paid the 
I tribute of a grateful people to. and extolled the glories of. the 
Kiver on whose banks the feist seeds of our Culture and ctvali- 
mum were sown, and catching their RigvMk accents sing 

-wto* 1 I" ^ Vrtiai "* ***““ ** ^ 

uc ours, if not as a revelation, yet as a revered work that smgs 
o! the fastgiantstragglroof Man to tapthcsoum*of Nature.the 
I . r st giant struggle of Light against the fara-s of Darkness and 
Ignorance, that had stolen and kept unprisoned the spinted 
^ .iters and refused to allow the rays of Illumination to touch 



















no 

man and ronse the Soul m him. The story of the Sikhs, J 
anyone of os most begin with the Vedas, pass on through 
palaces of Ayodhya. witness the hattk&Jd of Lanka. 

*5 to lay the foundation of Lahore and watch prince 
leave the confines of and enter the caves to find 

lighten the narrows oi Man. The 
with us bewail the fall of ytafanr, share the fate of a cuni 
qoered peopl e. and suffer together as Hindus. Millions of ^t-»3 
3V<fts. RJTHs. the Jffsphftfs and the fc* nt«s adore the * 13 * 
language not only as the language of that ancestors but 
the sacred language of thdr Land. While the rest cannot. 
own it as the tongue of thesr forefathers and a-, the Mother «_ 
Guramtikhi and Punjabi, which yet in its infancy is still suc |c| 
«ng tbe milk of Life at its breast. Lastly the land srrtfhj 
<R«T a not only the fop^but also the gwr^to the Sikhs. G. 
Nanak and Guru Govind. Shri Banda and Ramsing «, 
born and bred in Hindosthan; the lakes of Hindusthan are t_ 
lakes of nector and of freedom -storr and g^RR; tin* land 
of Hindusthan is the land of prophets and pray, rs-g*R g* 

Really if any community in India is Hindu . yond 
cavU or criticism it is our Sikh brotherhood m the PunjabJ 
being almost the autochthonous dwdkn of the- 
land and the direct descendants of tbe fag or fgg p 
The Sikh of to-day is die Hindu of yesterday and tbe 1 
of today may be the Sikh of to-morrow. The change of a 
dross, or a custom, or a .letad of daily hfc cannot change the 
blood or the seed nor can efface and blot out lustary itself. 

To the millions of our Sikh brethren thar is self-evi- 
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drat. The , 3 TT*ft. «rpl*WTT and the fatfl Sikhs 

4 rc proud of being Hindus by race and by nationality. As thdr 
lurus themselves bad been the children of Hindus they 
«r>oki fail to understand if not resent any such attempt to 

t s them as Non-Hindus. The is read by the 

well as by tbe Sikhs as a sacred work : both of them have 
and festivals in common. The Sikhs of tlie «Tf*sr«*3T 
:t also, so far as the bulk of their population is concerned, 
equally attached to their racial appellation and live 
ingst Hindus as Hindu*. It cannot be bat shocking to 
to be told that they lad suddenly ceased to be Hindus, 
racial Unity is so unchallenged atul complete that inter- 
are quite common amongst the Sikhs and 
Ihc tact is that the protest that is at times raised by 
florae leaders of our Sikh brother-hood again** thdr bring 
fUccwl js Hindus would never have been heard if the term 
Hinduism was not allowed to get identical with SanaUmsm. 
This confusion of ideas and the vagueness oi expression rc- 
mltmg therefrom, arc at the root of this fatal tendency that 
I tors at times the cordial relations existing lirtwcm our 
I sutcr Hindu Communities. We have tried to make it clear 
that is not to be determined by any theological tests 

Yet we must repeat it once more that the Sikhs art- free to 
reject any or all things they dislike as superstitions m 33T- 
even the binding authority of the Vedas as a revela¬ 
tion. They thereby may cease to be 33RPff5, but cannot 
erase to be Hindus. Sikhs are Hindus m th? sense* of our 
definition of and not in any religious sense whatever. 
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Religiously tbey are Sikhs, as Jains are Jains, Lmgayat* m 
L tngayaU. Vaishnavas are Vaishnavas:—but all of 
racially and nationally and culturally are a polity and a pro; 
one and indivisible, most filly and from times immci 
called Hindus. No other word can express our racial on 
not even MKcfHT can do that for reasons dealt with in t 
foregoing sections. indicates an Indian and i mm mM 

a larger generalization but cannot express racial unity ■ 
u* Hindus Wc are Sikhs, and Hindus and Bharatiyas W# 
arc all three put together and none exclusively. 
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Inmans—in fact to us Hindus they are more important than 
«nv non-Hindu Community in India The harm that a 
Lirrial and communal representation does is never so great 
L the harm done by the attitude of racial aloofness. Let 
thr Sikhs, the Jains, the I.ingayats, the non-Brahmins and 
t^pn, for the matter of that, Brahmins press and fight for the 
■fight of special and communal representation, if they honestly 
RfcM>L upon it as indispensable for their communal growth 
I for their growth is the growth of the whole Hindu Sockity. 

in ancient times our four main castes enjoyini 
Another reason besides this fear of being indetified with ul special representation on communal basis in our 

followers of €*FT5|<rif which added to the zeal of some of our Brunei!* of State as well as in local bodies. T!ie\ could do 
Stkh brothers and made them insist on getting classed that without refusing to get fused into the larger wholf and 

ratelyasnon Hindus, was pohtiral one Tliis is not tlie place i^BlnMirporated into the wider generalization of fiRM- Let 
entering into merits or demerits of a special n pn*sentatio^^^Bthr Sikhs lx: classed as Sikhs religiously hut us Hindus ra- 
The Sikhs were naturally anxious to guard the special intema^^MMlly. nationally and culturally, 
of their community and if the Mohomedans could enjoy 


priv ilege of a special and communal representation, we do 
not understand why any other important minority in 
should not claim similar concessions But we feel that 
claim should not have been hacked up by our Sikh bro 
by an untenable and suicidal plea of being nnn-H 



The brave people xvbo placed tbeir hauls by hundreds 
knder the cxeartMUter's are rather than disown their 

Cum—4% fum Pw i fcrc ^ 1 ~ 

%ill they disown theii seed, forswear their fathers and sell 
Itit-ir birthright lor a mess ol pottage ! God forbid I Let 
imr minorities remember that if Union lies in strength then in 


Siklis, to guard their own interests, could have pressed Jor^H lies the firmest and yet the dearest boud that can 

communal repres^H Meet a real, lasting and powerful union of our people. You 
I may fancy that it pays you to remain aloof for tlie passing 
I hour, but it will do incalculable harm to tins our undent 
Ilia and dvilization as a whole—and especially to yourselves 
I Your interests are indissolubly bound with the interests 0{ 


and succeeded in securing special and communal rep 
Utnm ont he ground of being an important minority as our 
non-Brahmins and other communities have done without 
Bouncing their birth-right of Our Sikh brotherl 

is certainly not a less important community than the Moi 
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yout other Hindu brethren. Whenever m the future as in 
past, a foreigner nn*> a M*ord against the Hindu avi 
twn. it is sure to strike yoo j» deadly as any other 1 
community. Whenever in future as in the past, t|>. n w 
as a people come to their own and under a Shivajt or a Ran^fl 
Ramchandra or a Dharoia, an Ashoka or an Amoghwa. 
feeling the qmcki ntng touch of life and activity mount t 
pinnaek-s of glory and gTcatness—tliat day would shed 
lustre on you as well as on any other member ol our 
Commonwealth. So, brothers, be not dismayed by the 
mediate gains, paltry or otherwise, nor be duped by 
readings and misinterpretations ol history. ! to l 

by one. who posing na hf, tJS nevertheless — if, |» 
lor committing a dacoity in the bouse of a Brahmin to uhoql 
he owed money and whom be consequently murdeml— th|3 
the Sikhs were not Hindus and that they could incur i »| 
guilt by killing a Brahmin as the sons of Govmdsing weir 


11 * 

I mtb the English. Gun* Govmdsing himseli was deserted by 
I * number of Sikhs and in the very thick of 6ght and it was 
| this act of treacherous cowardice of these Sikhs which by 
forcing our lion-hearted Gum to try a disparate sortie, gave 
evasion to that cursed Brahmin wretch to betray his two 
sons. If therefore for the crime of the Utter we cease to be 

• of the former we ought to erase 


Hindu*. then for the crime 
to be Sikhs too! 

TUc mmonty of thr Hindus as well as the major niimmiiu- 
lies of them did not fall from the skies as separate creations. 
They arc an organic growth that has its roots embedded <k*p 

in a common land ami m a common niltnn You cannot r*ck 

op a lamb and by tying a and ftm on it. make a lion of it I 

if the Guru succeeded in forming a band of mart\T» and 
warriors he rould do so because the rare that produced him 
as tUt band, was capable of bong moolded thns. 
gout i>\ Killing a Bralumn as the sons of Gmimbang weir 1<-H ^ alone can breed lions. The flower cannot say 

trayed In a Bralumn <ook ! Fortunately there was annih^B" j bloom and smile and smell: surely 1 came out of the 
bikh gentleman and a real and was nxogmzed ,*■ , taIk have nothing to do with the mots!" No 

more can we deny our seed or our blood. As soon as you 
point a Sikh who wa> true to his Guru you havr automatic- 


Sikh gentleman and a real infr and was ircognized as 
sorh by all learned Sikhs who immediately contradicted and; 
cornered him by several examples of rffarre and otbcm, who 
had sheltered the Guru and proved true to the Sikhs CV <J 
onto martyrlom. Was not Shivaji betrayed bv hi* kith and; 
km and his grandson again by a fiTOra who too wasj 
Hindu ? But did Shivaji or his nation disown thar nice and 
.easr to Iv Hindus ? Many of the Sikhs have 
treacherously first at the thne'of desertion oltbeb«*cBandJ 
then again at the time ol die lart .be Kbak» fimJ 


•uni. fenr 
a Hindu. 


jAtUII * ---- * 

— ally pointed out 4 Hindu who was true to the Gi 
I before being a Sikh be was. and yet cuntinues to be, ;i 

lon^j as our Sikh brethren are true to Sikhism thf \ must 
ol necessity t outinue to be Hindus; for so long most this 
land, this remain their and 

their 3RH: It h by ceasing to be Sikhs alone that they 
—ay# perhaps, cease to be Hindus, 
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We have dealt at some Imgth with this special 
our Sikh brotherhood as all those arguments and 
would automatically test all similar cares of our other *5 
•ecte aad religions in the light of our definition. The 
«m*Ts for example are agnostics: but has little todo wi 
agnotkism, or for the matter of that, atheism. The qgy 
look on this land as th- land of their forefathers, their , 
a. well as their 5 ***. and arc therefore Hindus Of ro ^J 
it is superfluous, after all this, to refer to our m<jt|i||g 3 
all the cssetiab of hold good in their case so mho- 

endy that tliey are Hindus of Hindis. We, in fact, air 
unable to hit upon any case that can lay our definition opej 
to the charge of exclusiveness. 

In one case alone it seems to offer some real difficulty. Is, 
for example. Sister Nivedita a Hindu ? If ever an exa-ptioj 
proves the rule it does so here . Our patriotic and noble mind* 
ed sister had adopted our land WTt'tjy ftywm as her faro 
She truly loved it as soch, and had our nation beta free, we 
would have been the find to bestow the right of citirenilj 
on such loving souls. So the first essential may. to some ex¬ 
tent, be said to hold good in her case. The second essential 
ol common blood, of Hindu patronage must, never-t he-lr»a 
and necessarily, be ahsent in such cases as these. The sar la¬ 
ment of marriage with a Hindu which really fuses, and « 
universally admitted to do so. two beings into one may be said 
to remove this disqualification. But although this second 
asential failed, either way. to hold good in her case, the 
thud important qualification of fjjtpq did entitle her to he 
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recognised as a Hindu- For, she bad adopted our euhurw 
awl came to adore our land as her She felt. she was a 

Hindu that is, apart from all technicalities, the real 
and the most important test. But we must not forget that 
wc have to determine the essentials of ffcyA in 'he sense in 
which the war) is actually used by an overwhelming majority 
of oar people. And therefore we must say that any convert 
•( non-Hindu parentage to Hindutva can be a Hindo. if tx>** 
fide, he or *fo* adopts our land as his or her country and 
marries a Hindo. thus earning to love oar land as a real fopi; 
and adopts our culture and thus adores our land as the 
The children ol such a union as that would, other things 
being equal, he most emphatically Hindus. \^e are not 
authorised to go further. 

But. by coining to believe into the tenets of any sects of 
the Hindus, a foreign convert may be recognised as a ftwr- 
^.orasttW, or a JW; and as these religions being founded by 
or revealed to Hindus, go by the name of the convert 

too. may be religiously called a Hindu. But it must be under- 
stood that a religious or cultural convert possesses only one 
of the three essentials of it * owing to this tio- 

quahfication that people generally do not recognise as a Hindu 

any one and every one who contributes to the ichgiouc. be¬ 
liefs ol our race . So deep our feeling of gratitude is towards 
a Sister Nivedita or an Annie Besant for the sovkes they 
tendered to the cause ol our Motherland and our culture, so 
yi ft hearted and sensitive to tbe touch ol Love as a race we 
Hindus are. that Sister Nivedita or a person like her who so 
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completely identifies hi.- or her brim; with thr Bring oJ 
fx-oplr. is almost unconsciously received in thr Hindu In 
But it shotdd be done as an exception to the r ule . The I 
itselt must neither be too rigid nor too elastic. Thr set, 
tests to which we have subjected our definition ot lui 
we believe, proved it that it satisfies both these' require®* 
and involves neither Sfwfrf* nor atfaamft. 


VIII 


So lar we have not allowed any considerations ol utility to 
meiudkc our inquiry But having come to its end it will 
, l0t be out ol place to sec how far thr attributes, which we 
t<«und to be the essentials of contribute towards 

strength, cohesion, and progress, of our people. Do the** 
r-sentials constitute a foundation so broad, so deep, so strong 
that basing upon it the Hindi, people ran build a Future 
wluch can face and repel the attacks of all the advene winds 
that blow ; or does the Hind,. Race stand on Feet of clay ? 

Some ot the ancient nations raised huge walk <® «» con¬ 
vert a whole country into a fortified castle. To-day their 
walls arc trodden to dust or are but scarcely discernible 
by a few scattered mounds here and there: while the 
People they were meant to protect are not discernible at all I 
Our ancient neighbours, the Chinese, laboured from gene- 
, ,tion to generation and raised a rampart, embracing thrl units 
of an empire—» wide, so high, so strong-a wonder of human 
world. That too. as all human womlers must, sank under its 
„wn weight. But behokl the ramparts of Nature I Have 
they not. tliese Himalayas, been -.landing there as one whose 
desires are satiafied- so they seemed to the Vodic l>ard-so 
Uwy seem to us tonlay. The- an- our ramparts that have 
converted this vast continent into a cosy castle. 
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v.» Ufa! „p buck,!. and a, )OOT nlh 

11 ° 1<BI - Btb » M - V »™* h»«U. .id, hb oae , 

“• "» S*P >0 p™™, skas on *m 

-a. the .*» This Indian uceaji .„h «, h,,, ^ 

« *w moat. p “ 

°" r “*> within o' 

h lhe advanta 8 es of « rn-Und as wcO as an i 
country. 

Sbr k U«» n chJy endowed daughter of God-This our Mo 
and. Her rivers are deep and pen nmal. Her land is yid 
»n g to the plough and her fields loaded with golden ham*! 

; J r ‘VT°* * bfe fc* and a gmial nature v,. 
them aU .JnKist for the asking Rich in her fauna, nch in Jl 

, m °" S * aB 40 •*» wot. of 

hg and b«at-Tb< Sou. She com* not the icy lands hlej3 

be they and their fmren lautndt* II heat « at Umes wji 

6 OOM ** at tnnes bcinnbujg there. If cold indue 
manual labour, heat remove* much of its very nece^t 

J»e takes more delight ,n quenched durst than in the parch 
throat. Those who have not. let then delight in exerting 
have. But tbo<e who have-may be allowed to derive pteastM 

Father Thames is free tc work 
at tevensh speed, wrapped in his icy sheets. She lov« 

vtstt her ghats and watch her boats gliding down the Gan* 

2 T°t r'™' " ,tb the peacocks, 

the lotus, the elepliant and the Gita, she b will™ to for™ 

lf *« ™ **• advantage the coZ lata 

«}oy. She know* she cannot have all her own * ay . Her 
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gardens are green and shady, ber granaries well stocked, her 
waters crystal, her flowers scented, her fruits juicy and her 
herbs healing. Her brush is dipped in the colours of Dawn 
and her flute resonant with the music of Gokul. Verily 
Hind is the richly endowed daughter of God. 

Neither the English nor the French — with the exception ol 
the Chinese and perhaps the Americans, no people are gifted 
with a land that can equal in natural strength and richness the 
land of Rpp^Tsr. A country, a common home b the first im¬ 
portant essential of stable and strong nationality ; and as of all 
countries in the world our country’ can hardly be surpassed 
by any in its capacity to afford a soil so specially fitted for 
the growth of a great nation, we Hindus whose very* first 
article of faith is the love we bear to the common Fatherland, 
have in that love the strongest talismanic tie that can bind 
close and keep a nation firm and * r nthuv* and enable it to 
accomplish things greater than ever. 

The second essentia] of pots tlie estimate (if our 

latent powers of national cohesion and greatness yet higher. 
No country in the world with the exception of China again, 
is peopled by a race ->o homogeneous, yet so ancient and vet 
so strong both numerically and vitally. The American* too, 
whom we found equally fortunate with us so far as the gift 
of an excellent geographical basis of nationality » concern¬ 
ed, are decidedly left behind. Mohamcdam are no race nor 
are the Christians. They are a religious unit, yet neither a 
racial nor a national one. But we Hindus, if possible, are 
all the three put together and live under our ancient and 
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common roof. Tht* ntimmcAl strength of our race t* il 
asset that cannot he too bigly pri/rd. 

And cuhure! The [English and the Americans fed tl»# 
are kith and kin because they poises a Shakespeare lit < 
nwn But not only a Kalida^ or a Bhas. but Oh 
ye possess a Ramayan and a Mahabharal in common- 
the Vedas ! Oth* of the national songs the American ct 
are taught to sing attempts to ronse their sense of ei 
scif-importancr by tainting uni to the hundred vears twn 
told that stand behind their history The Hindu counts] 
years not by centuries but by cycles-the jn and the 
ama/cnl asks 1 ^ imffTOwi I ** mi irjnjfr! 

He dos not attempt to ronsr* the sense of important- 
much as the sense of proportion, which is Truth. .And 
has perhaps mark* him last longer than Ram-*- and Nr 
cliadnrxzar. If a people that had no past has no future, th 
a people wlu> had preduced an unending galaxy of he 
and herowordiipprrs and who are conscious of having faugh 
with and vanquished the forces whose might struck 
and Rome, the Pharaohs and the Incas, dead, have in tl 
history a guarantee of their future greatness more 
than any other people on earth yet possess. 

But besides culture the tic of common holy-land lias 
tun*s proved stronger than thr chains of a Mother 
Look at the Mohamadans. Mecca to them is a sterner 
ality than Delhi or Agra. Some of them do not make 
secret of being hound to sacrifice all Indian if that be to 
gt°*y of Islam or could save thr city of their Prophet. 


mi the Jews: neither centuries of prosperity nor scito of gra- 
[titudr for the shelter they found can make them more attach¬ 
ed or even equally attached to the several countries they in¬ 
habit. Their love is, and must necessarily be. divided between 
the land of their birth and the land of their Prophet.. If the 
Zmosfc.' dreams art ever realized—if Palestine becomes ajewis 
sate and it will galddc-n is almost as much as our Jewish 
[friends—-they, like the Mahomedans would naturally set the 
Ltrrests of their Holy-land above those of their Motherlands 
L America & Europe and m case of war between their adopted 
jiouutry and the Jewish state, would naturally sympathise 
I with the latter, if indeed they do uot bodily go over to it. 
IHi'tory b too full of examples of such desertions to cite parti- 
I mht c 1 (k- crusades again, attest to the wonderful influ- 
I nice that a common holy land exercises over peoples widely 
k-panned in race, nationality and language, to bind and hold 


(than together. 

The ideal conditions. therefore under whiih a nation tan 
attain perfect solidarity and cohesion would, other thin*T> be¬ 
ing equal, be found in the case of those people who inhabit the 
fend they adore, the land of whose forefather* is also the land 
jot their Gods anp Angels, of Seels and Prophets; the kmws 
of whose hbtory are also the scenes ol tla-ir mythology. 

The Hindus arc about the only people who atv blessed with 
these ideal conditions that are at the same taro- incentive to 
national solidarity , cohesion and greatness- Not win the 
Chinese are blessed thus. Only Arabia and l'ak>tnu•" l l 
ncr the Jews can succeed in founding their state then—tan 
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be said to possess this unique advantage. But Arabia 
incomparably poorer in the natural, cultural, historical, 
numerical essen t i als of a great people ; and even if the < 
cl the Zionists are ever realized into a Palestine State 
they too must be equally lacking in these. 

England. France, Germany. Italy, Turkey proper, 

Japan, Aiganistan. Egypt of to-day (for the old 
ands of * Punto * and their Egypt is dead long since} 
ether African states, Mexico, Peru, Chilly ( not to 
states and nations lesser than all these ^—though 
more or less homogeneous are yet le&> advantageously 
ated than we are, in geographical, cultural, historical 
numerical essentials, besides lacking tbr unique gift of 
sanctified Motherland. Of the remaining nations 
Europe, and United States in America, though 
ally equally weB-gtfted with os. arr yet poorer in 
every other requisite of nationality China alone of 
present comity of nations is almost as richly gifted with 
geographical, racial, cultural and numerical • -^ntials as I 
Hindus are. Only in the proacsskm of a < ommcin. a 
and a prrfa.1 langauge, tbs Sanskrit, and a sanctified Me 
land are we, so far as the essentials that contribute ^ 
national solidarity are concerned, mocr fortunate. 

Thus the actual essentials of are. as this 
:k't b R Wfe te Hr deal RHriUl d Nationality If i_ 
would we can buDd cn this foundation of a future 
greater than what any other people on earth can yet dreaJ 
of:—greater even than our own Pa*t- Provided we arc abll 
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lo utilize our opportunities ! Foe let ocr people remember that 
Cr^at Combinations are the order of the day The leagues of 
Nations, the alliance*- of Powers. Pamslamism. Panslavism, 
Paiicthiopism,—all little beings seeking to get themselves in- 
|iorporated into greater wholes, so as to be better fitted for 
Rl* struggle for existence and power Those who are not 
ntuxaDy and historically blessed w ith numerical or gorgaptuc- 
m or racial advantages are seeking to share them with others- 
Mcie to those who liave them already as their Imthrigbt and 
im w them not; or worse, dispiv them ! Tbenations of the 
korld are desparatrly trying to find a piacr in th*s or that 
rnmbtnatkm for aggression :-*cnn any our of \tw, Oh Ilmdos I 
• Mber k* oi *mnfl or &v&(t or «>r aiiyother subsection, 
afford to cut yourselves off or fall out and destroy the ancient. 
Ue natural and the organic cocnbinatoin that already exits?— 
fombination that is bound not by any scraps of paper nor by 
l&e ties of exigencies alone, but by the ties of blood and birth 
ud culture ? Strengthen them if you can : pull down the 
barriers that have survived their utility, of castes and customs. 
M sects and sections: What of inter-dining ?—but inter max- 
tria g e s between provinces and provinces, caste* and castes, 
jk encouraged where they do not exist But where they 
Unady exist as between the Sikhs and Sa n ata n i r s. Jains and 
Vaishnavas. Lingayats and Non-Lingayats—suicidal be the 
band that t ie* to cut the nuptial tic. Let the minorities re- 
I member they would be cutting the very branch on which they 
itiiid. Strengthen every tie that binds you to the main 
Lr^inisoi, whether of blood or langauge or common festivals 
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and feasts or culture and the love you bear to the comm 
Motherland. I^rt this ancient and noble stream of Hindu bln 
flow from vein to vein, from to %Z%, till at last the Him 
people <^et fused and welded into an indivisible whole, I 
hit race gets consolidated and strong and sharp as steel. 

Jnst east a glance it the past, then at the Present: Pa 
islamism m Asia, the Political Leagues iu Europe, the Pj 
r thiopic movement in Africa and America :—andtlien see, i 
Hindus, if your future is not entirely bound up with f 
future of India: and the future ol India is bound up, iu t 
tet resort, with Hindu strength. We are trying our be 
as we aught to do, to develop the consciousness of and 
sense of attachment to the greater whole, whereby Hindi 
Mohamcdaxis, Porsis, Christians and Jews would fed 
Indians first and every other thing afterwords. But wbl 
ever progress India may have made to that goal one thi 
remains almost axiomatically true—not only in India but eve 
where in the world—that a nation requires a foundati 
to stand upon and the essence of tbe life of a nation is the I 
of that portion of its citizens whose interests and history oj 
aspirations are most closely bmuul up with the land and wl 
thus provide the real foundation to the structure of thi 
national state. Take the case of Turkey. The yom 
Turks after the r« volution, bad to open tht fi Parliament ;u 
military institutions to Armenians and Christians on a no 
religious ami secular basis. But when the war with Sem 
came the Christians and Armenians first wavered and thi 
many a regiment consisting of them went bodily over to C 


N'tvians, who pohucally and racially and religiously were 
I more closely bound up with them. Take the case ol America ; 
I when tbe German war broke out >hc suddenly had to face the 
lunger of desertions of her German dtoens ; while the Negro 
I citizens there sympathise more with their brethren in Africa 

■ than with their white countrymen. American State, in the 
I »Oit resort, must stand or lall with the fortunes of its Anglo* 

■ Saxon constituents. So with the Hindus They bring the 
I people, whose past, present and future are most closely bound 
I with the roil of Hindusihan as PTip{, as a g«r*L they consti- 
I lute the foundation, the bedrock. the reserved forces of the 
I Indian statr. Therefore ev«m from the point of Indian 
I Nationality. mu>t ye. Oh Hindus, consolidate and strengthen 
I Hindu Nationality: not to give wanton offence to any of 
UtiT non-Hindu compatriots, in fact to any one in the world, 
Ihut in ju.a and urgent self-defence of our race and land ; to 
hinder it impossible for others to betray her or to subject her 
I to unprovoked attacks* by any oi those ' Pan-terns * that are 

f niggling forth from continent to comment. As long as 
I caber communities in India or in the world tire not respectively 
I j ljjmint: India first or Mankind first, but all are busy in organ¬ 
ising offensive and defensive alliances and combinations on 
• ntirely narrow racial or religiom or national basis, so long, 
at least so king. Oh Hindus, strengthen if you can those 
subtle bonds that like nervethreads bind you in One Organic. 
Social Being. Those of you who in a suicidal fit try to cut 
| efl the most vital of those ties and dare to disowu the name 
Hindu will find to their cost that in doing so they have cut 












themselves off from the very source of our racial Lite an 
Strength. 

The presence of only a few of these essentials of cutionalH 
which we have found to constitute ffjR enabled litU 
nations like Spain or Portugal to get themselves lionised | 
the world. But when all of those ideal conditions olrtai 
here what is there in the human world that the Hindus car 
not accomplish ? 

Twenty* two crores ol people, with India for their basis | 
operation, for their Fatherland and for their Holyland. wit 
such a history behind them, bound together by ties of a con 
oion blood and common culture, can dictate their terms ( 
die whole world. A day will come when mankind wnll hai 
to face the force. 

Equally certain it is that whenever the Hmdus come | 
hold such a position whence they could dictate terms t 
the whole world—those terms cannot be very different (rot 
the terms which Gita dictates or the Buddha lays down, j 
Hindu is most intensely so, when he ceases to be a Hindi 
and with o tftR claims the whole earth for a Benares" trrmul 
itftpfr J ” or with a Tukaraxn exclaims " RtRr 

*TS I—my < ountry * Oh brothers, the limits o 
the Universe:—there the frontiers of my country lie l M 
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